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A DIMENSION OF AN ECONOMIC PERSPECTIVE IN 
ANCIENT INDIA : A CASE STUDY OF INDUSTRIES AS 
DEPICTED IN HARSACHARITA 

J.K. Jain* 

The governments at ail times and in all climes have been 
endeavouring to base their functionings on sound economies. An 
economy has always been the root of a society. The progress 
attained or achievements made by it mark the material vitality of 
that society. NecessarPy, the people in ancient times might have 
engaged themselves, as a part of their lives, in certain activities of 
producting food and selling and buying things. Bana Bhatta 1 proudly 
says that the king (Prabhakaravardhana) and his administrative 
policies helped in evolving the economic system of Sthanisvara's 
society. The peasants did their jobs, the craftsmen pursued their 
crafts devotedly and the barter deals went on spontaneously. Giving 
a brief account of Sthanisvara, Hiuen-Tsang states that, 'the soil is 
rich and productive and abounds with grains. The climate is genial. 
The people are extravagant .' 2 The article embodies one aspect of 
ancient Indian economy, i.e., the Industries as depicted by Bana 
Bhatta in Harsacharita. 

India has been producing raw materials and offered an ample 
scope for the growth of different crafts and industries of 
considerable significance. Its natural resources like minerals, 
marines, animals and plants products enabled artisans to employ their 
skills in various branches of creative art. The several forms of 
industries prevalent in the time of Bana are described in detail. 

Agriculture was the main stay of the income of the state during 
the period. Although the state treasury was enribhed by taxes from 

* Lecturer. Sh. L.N. Hindu College. Rohtak (Haryana). 

I . Bana Bhatta, Harsacarita (ed. & Tr.). Cowell, E.B. and Thomas, F.W.. Delhi, 

1961, p. 102. 

2. Siyuki of Hiuen Tsang (Trans. & ed.), Samuel Beal. Buddhist Records of the 

Western World, Delhi, 1969, p. 183. 
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various sources, yet the land taxes formed the vital part of Srikantha 
Janapada, with its capital Sthanisvara. As a result, agriculture was 
the chief occupation in the Sthanisvara society. Bana writes of “the 
excellence of the good soil” of the Srikantha Janapada. There were 
“unbroken lines of Pundra sugarcane,” and its “marches are packed 
with corn heaps.” The entire land is said to have been adorned rice 
crops, “extending beyond their fields,” and the wheat crops were 
abundant . 3 He states further that on the uplands of Srikantha region, 
wheat crops were variegated with rajamasa patches . 4 It is evident 
from the description that rice and wheat had been the main crops of 
Srikantha region which were extensively cultivated. Sugarcane was 
also cultivated widely. But barley as a cereal was of no less 
significance. Bana mentions occasional references to barley . 5 At the 
time of the military expedition of Harsa, the sacks containing Barley 
were leaking 6 due to the carelessness of the royal attendants 
proceeding with the King. Besides, Bana mentions that the Srikantha 
region yielded the rajamasa 1 and eranda (castoroil) seeds, green 
leaves and vegetables - cucumber, gourd ; 8 garmut, grantiparna, 
sigru, surasa, vangraka and vaca ; 9 spices — jiska , 10 hingu" armours 
and pomegranate orchards . 12 

As in the modern period, for cultivation, the plough was used for 
turning the soil over before planting . 13 The plough was mainly driven 
by oxen. Bana Bhatta refers to the strong yoked oxen marching in 
couples in the cultivable areas . 14 The spade was generally used for 
loosening the earth and the hoe 15 for moving the earth. The use of a 


3. Cowell & Thomas, op. cit.. pp. 79-80. 

4. Ibid., p. 79. 

5. Ibid., p. I OS. 

6. Ibid., p. 206. 

7. Ibid., p. 79. 

S. Ibid. p. 229. 

9. Ibid., p. 228. 

10. Ibid., p. 79. 

1 1 . Ibid., p. 234. 

12. Ibid. p. 80. 

13. Ibid., p. 226. 

14. Ibid., p. 227. 

15. Ibid., p. 208. 
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sickle was meant mainly for reaping the corn . 16 After reaping the 
corn was distributed to the threshing floors . 17 Then the grains were 
separated from the chaff by beating. After collecting the grains, the 
remnants were apart and used as fodder. Bana makes the mention of 
the fodder bundles carried by the bands of running foragers . 18 

During his visit, the Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsang noticed that 
the crops of rice, wheat, gingers, mustard, melons, pumpkins, kunda 
etc. were cultivated. However, he writes that onions and garlic were 
rarely used . 10 Itsing also observed that in India non-glutinous rice, 
sweet melons, sugarcane and tubers were abundant and fruits were 
too numerous to be mentioned but millet was scarce. Wheat flour 
was abundant in the north-west, rice or barley in the west and rice in 
Magadha . 20 

Irrigation played an important role in getting the abundance of 
agricultural products. The main source of irrigation had been natural 
rainfall. India, however, had climatic variations from region to region. 
Some regions had good rainfall while the others had little. In the 
absence of the artificial irrigation facilities, it is difficult though not 
impossible to have good crops. Like today there had been several 
methods of irrigation which were used in ancient India. Bana points 
out an advanced technique of irrigation. He states that the farms 
were 'watered by the ports of the Persian wheels .' 21 Beside it he 
does not mention any other mode of irrigation. However, the 
contemporary epigraphic and literary sources frequently mention 
several other methods of irrigation used by the farmers at that time. 
Hiuen Tsang saw that in the city of Maurya on the north-west side of 
Matipur, the water was being fed from the Ganges to a tank . 22 He 


16. Ibid. 

17. Ibid., p. 79. 

18. Ibid., p. 208. 

19. T. Watters. On Yuan Chnang's Travel in India. Vol. I. London. 1904. p. 178. 

20. .I.A. Takakusu. Record of the Buddhist Religion as Practised in India and the 

Malay Archipipelago. Using. Oxford, 1896, pp. 43-44. 

2 1. Bana Bhatta. Harsa Charita(ed.), Pt. .lagan Nath Pathak. Varanasi, 1978, Ch-HI, 
p. 160, (Henceforth read as, HC (text) : 
nu-ni^eiiiciUcri vflRcp 'jjSGHfcici tjRT: 

T. Watters, op.cit : p. 328. 


22. 
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delineates further that Kanyakubja (Kanauj) had many tanks of clear 
water 23 while in Pundravardhana, "tanks, hospices and flowery 
groves alternated here and there . 24 There were continuous streams 
and tanks in Kamrupa (Assam ). 25 Amarkosha 26 refers to the canals 
which were originated from the rivers or tanks and were taken to the 
distant fields for irrigation. The epigraphic sources shed a flood of 
light on the irrigation methods used during the period. The Apsad 
stone Inscription 21 and Mandar Rock Inscription of Adityasena 28 
mention that his wife Kona Devi built tanks for religious purposes 
which might have been used for both the drinking and the irrigation 
purposes. The Tusham Rock Inscription 29 records that both the 
state and the people gave enough attention to the construction and 
repair of the irrigation works. The Gangadhar Copper Plate 
Inscription of Vishvavarman 30 refers to vapi, tadaga and dirghika. 
The term vapi implies a small tank, tadaga a large tank and 
dirghika a very vast tank. 

Thus it reveals that the rivers, canals, tanks, Persian wheels 
etc., were used as irrigation methods in order to obtain good crops. 
The effectiveness of the water distribution system for irrigation can 
be judged from the fact that farmers were able to obtain two crops a 
year (wheat & rajamasa ). However, the absence of other 
technological occupations and the functionality of the irrigation 
system at that time led a large section of society to take agriculture 
as the main occupation. 

Bana metions that sometimes the farmers had to pay illegal 
taxation at the hands of cala and hhata. He describes that cata and 
bhata were hated by the villagers due to their cruelty and greed. In 


23. Ibid. p. 340. 

24. Ibid.. II, p. 184. 

25. Ibid.. II, p. 185. 

26. Amarkosha of Amar Singh, (ed), A.D. Sliarma and N.G.- Sardesai, Poona, 1941, p. 
36. 

2 7 .I F. Fleet. Inscriptions of the Early Gupta Kings and their Successors. C.I.I.. Vol. 
Ill, Varanasi, Rpt., 1970, No 42, p. 200, L-25. 

28. Ibid.. No. 44. p. 211, L. 3-4. 

29. Ibid.. No. 67, p. 269. 

30. Ibid.. No. 17. pp. 72-75. 
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Harsacharita he states that the poor people were grumbling at the 
cruelty and illtreatment of cata 31 and bhata. Buhler 32 and Fleet 33 
describe the term cata and bhata in the sense of the entry of 
irregular and regular soldiers. Bhagwanjilal Indraji , 34 V.V. Mirashi 
and D.C. Sircar 35 interpret the term to mean the constables 
appointed for the maintenance of peace and order. S.K. Maity 36 
however, appears to be near the truth and he delineates that cata 
and bhata were the persons appointed for watch and ward, for 
collecting revenue and for arresting thieves and robbers. He adds 
further that probably they were in the habit of collecting additional 
oppressive impositions and were hence very unpopular among the 
people. Perhaps they would often levy the illegal taxes for their own 
benefit, as the later Marathas levied chauth . 37 Thus it is evident that 
occasionally the farmers had to suffer from extortions at the hands of 
the soldiers who were appointed by the state to collect the land revenue. 

Although agriculture seems to have been the main occupation of 
the countryside people, yet textile industry, as described by Bana 
was regarded as the main job of the people . 38 We find a mention of 
the different varieties of cloth, which implies the presence of the 
advanced textile industries. The height of the advancement of textile 
industries is evidenced by Bana's mention of the remarkable dukulas, 
sarees, bed sheets and other similar articles. The costly silk of 
patorna and kausheya types was also produced. Amuska was also 
a tine variety of cloth. White linen clothes and variegated garments 
mentioned by Bana also stand testimony to the advanced techniques 
practised in textile industry.” Spinning and weaving were also 


31. H.C. (text), pp. 207-09. 

32. I.A., 1876, p. I 15 fn. 

33. J.F. Fleet, op.cit.. p. 98, fn. 2. 

34. I.A., 1880, p. 175, fn.41. 

35. DC. Sircar. Indian Epigraphy, p. 362. 

36. S.K. Maity, Economic Life of Northern India in the Gupta Period. Calcutta. 
1957, Rpt 1970, p. 88. 

3 7. S.K. Maity, ELNI, p. 88 

38. Cowell & Thomas, op.cit., pp. 123-25. 

3 9. H.C. (text) Chapter, IV, p. 245. 

x11h : ?Tt6||c;'^-rtgtgc1^yeiieia'Tj Pi'fly— ' ch<3K TfrRef 

ftfell'H— gia) Ttfe fcpiR-filgtl 'HS'i’lRc! I 
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adopted for producing very thin cloth ranging to the extent of 
invisibility. Indeed, the art of weaving reached such perfection that 
Bana did not fail to mention it in its grandeur. He describes, "During 
Rajya Sri's marriage, the palace was arrayed in textures flashing in 
every side like thousands of rainbows, textures of linen, cotton bark, 
silk, spider's thread, muslin and shot silk ." 40 

Bana mentions two kinds of fabrics, viz., (a) kshauma (linen) 
and (b) badra (cotton cloth). The Indian silk was considered the 
best. It was in great demand in India as well as in the foreign 
countries. Bana refers that silk was very popular among the upper 
section of the society, viz., the royal people and their attendants . 41 
He informs that some of the fabrics were said to resemble the 
sloughs of snakes. The others were said to be as soft as could be 
wefted by the breath or were imperceptible except to the touch. 

The dukula as described by Bana was manufactured in Pundra 
country (Bengal) and imported from there . 42 Lalatantuja — probably 
patorna silk, produced from salva of silk worms, and 'Krimitana 
were the standard stuff at that time. Amuska was the most popular 
cloth in the Sthanisvara society. It may be of two varieties, one 
produced in India and the other imported from China. This stuff was 
made from fine lotus filament. Patta malya, amusya, china - musya 
kimiraga 43 and netra were also made of the superior quality. 
Mnnga silk of golden colour, amuska and Kanchuka cloth used as 
covers indicate the skill of dyeing and embroidery. Satavarka, a 
notable quality of cloth manufactured in Iran and worn by nobles was 
said to be studded with pearl pendents. Pringa cloth has also been 
mentioned by Bana as enjoying popularity in Sthanisvara society. It 
appears that it was locally manufactured as well as imported from 
the central Asia . 44 

Hiuen Tsang 45 mentions the various qualities of finished products 


40. Cowell & Thomas, op. cil.. p. 125: H.C. (teM). Ch. III. p. 160. 

41. Bana Bhatta. Kadambciri (tr. ). M.R. Kale, Bombay. 1924. p. 16. 

42. V.S. Agrawala. Harsa Charila Eka Sanskrilak Adhyayan. Patna, 1964, p. 77. 

43. Ibid., p. 78. 

e’jemee trml c^tm: i 

44. Ibid. 

45. T. Watters, p. 148. 
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as : silk — muslin, calico kauseya, a kind of silk from a wild silk 
warm, ksauma, a kind of linen and kambla, a texture of fine wool. 
The Matsya Parana * 6 mentions the pattavastra, kambla. ksauma . 
dukula. kauseya and kurpasa. However, Amarkosha 47 highlights 
the valuable data in regard to the availability and manufacturing of 
fabrics, viz., barks, fruits, insects and hair. Thus the fibre of plants like 
flax and hemp offered ksauma fabrics, the fruits produced cotton, the 
inspects issued silk thread and from the hair, wool was obtained. 

During the time of Bana, the Indians had developed the 
techniques of printing, dyeing, embroidery and institution of tailoring. 
Bana informs that dyeing was made by washermen . 48 He refers 
kumkumap 9 patala 50 as dyeing materials. Moreover, the designs 
were painted on the garments with gorocana pigments, saffron 
paste 51 and black aloe wood . 52 The famous and prevalent designs 
during the period were a pair of swans 53 and floral patterns. Another 
famous design as pointed out by Hiuen Tsang was of strips . 54 

It is apparent that the tie and dye technique was commonly 
known to the people. The Pulakabandhacitram, mentioned by 
Bana , 55 appears to be the printed style by the tie and dye process. 
The garments were generally embroidered with several designs. 
Bana Bhatta amply states about the embroidered awnings of 
Prabhakaravardhana's palace 56 and ornate stars of Harsavardhana's 
upper garment . 57 

The remarkable thing of the period is that some of the sewn 
garments were worn both by males 58 and females . 59 Bana refers to 


46. Maisayci Pin ana. pp. 67. IS. 82. S; 268. 15-16: 265- IS 

47. Colebrooke. Amur Kasha, p. 127. 

48. Cowell & Thomas, op. cil.. p 125 

4 0. I hid. 

50. Ibid., p. 252. 

5 1. Ibid., p 125. 

52. Ibid., p. 16. 

53. Ibid., p. 197 

54. T. Watters. 1. op.cii.. p. 301. 

55. Cowell & Thomas, op. cit.. p. 261. 

56. Ibid . , p. 108. 

57. Ibid. , p. 59. 

58. Ibid., p. 41 . 

59. Ibid., p. 261 
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the different types of sewn trousers 60 — svasthana, pinga and; 
satula and different types of coats 61 — kanchuka, chinacholaka, 
varabana and kurpasaka and head dresses 62 — ushnisha patta 
and vela pass worn by the classes of roya! people. 

Jewellery formed an essential requisite of the people in ancient 
India. Hence the industries of jewellery had developed to a great 


60. V.S. Agrawala points out that Srastlianas were tight trousers. These were used both 
by men and women. Pinga trousers came down upto the ankles, the lower portion 
of which always remained loose. Salnla has been described by Bana as ardha 
janghika or ardha janghala, i.e., knickers upto the upper portion of the knees 
corresponding to the present day janghika or half pant, see HCESA, pp. 152-154. 

-^TcT^cf^f I 

H.C. (Text), Chapter VII, pp. 367-68. Cowell & Thomas, op. cit.. p. 202. 

61 . ?TR H.cfcTR-^R ffccRyllRTficfR 

H.C. (Text), Ch. VII. pp. 67-68. 

Kanchuka was a robe with full sleeves coming upto the knees. Il was laid with 
black glittering diamonds. Chinacholaka was probably the dress that came from 
China. It was. therefore, known by this name. Varabana was a coat similar to 
kanchuka. This was prepared from a special kind of fabric known as satavarka 
and it was a costly stuff. V.S. Agrawala says that this design belonged to Iran. 
Kurapasaka was another type of coat worn both by males and females. For men. 
it was a waist coat and for women it was a choli. It had two features. First it was 
of a short length coming upto the waist. Secondly, it was sleeveless. According to 
the learned historian, probably the name kurpasaka was based on the fact that 
the half-sleeves ended above the elbows. 

V.S. Agrawala. The Deeds of liar sha. pp. 152-54. 

rJT^cj.7 cfj'off^TfcTTflc^Tl | 

H.C. (Text), Chapter VII, p. 368. 

Ushnisha patta was a special head-dress during Bana's time. This was made of 
gold. It was tied over the Ushnisha or the turban worn on the head. The four 
classes of royalty were authorised to wear this dress. These were the kings, queens, 
princes and commanders-in-chief. It was a golden strip adorned in front by the 
loosely hanging pearl clusters and pearl-festoons. Il seems that il (vala pasa) was 
used to fasten the hair. V.S. Agrawala, The Deeds of Harsha. pp 1 87-89 
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extent. The goldsmiths and the jewellers had specialised and had a 
thorough knowledge regarding the manufacture of various types of 
ornaments. Thekings, the queens, the nobles, the rich and even 
thecommon people had special love for jewellery. In 
Harsacharila, Bana Bhatta mentions different kinds of 
ornaments used both by men and women - trikantha, b3 sesha , 64 
ashtamangalakamala, 65 necklaces ,'’ 6 tilka , 67 crest jewels , 68 armlets , 69 


H.C. (Text), p. 39 

Trikantha was a big and costly ornament which was prepard by setting an emerald 
between the two pearls. It was used by both men and women. 

Cosvell & Thomas, op.cit., p. 112. 

64. Sesha necklace was made of clusters of pearls. Its upper portion was thin and the 
lower thick. V.S. Agrawala, The Deeds of Harsha, p. 63. 

65. Ashtamangalakamala was an ornament containing eight auspicious signs. This 
necklace was considered to have the power of protection against evils and 
dangers. Therefore this was worn by the commanders of the army especially while 
going to the battle field. This necklace was also worn by the merchants setting 
out on a long business journey. Ibid., pp. 148-49 

66. There were several types of necklaces used during the period, viz., (1) Pearl 
necklaces. The pearl necklace was believed to have a cooling effect; (2) Pearl 
strings jewelled necklaces (3) gold necklaces inlaid with valuable jewels (4) The 
necklaces of sapphire (5) Necklaces stringed with tiger claws (6) crecent shaped 
necklaces (Hansuli- style) (7) long necklaces with gems fixed in the knots. 

Sukla Dass, Socio-Economic Life of Northern India , New Delhi, 1980, p. 168. 
61^ u llHd chHcH r^X-q,ei^Tll4>oi^-'t<gRfl'<-ajc1il5 i l u l«ll';i^llX<flq cl [cN cl wl£T? 

9 ScTT^cTT Ut:, 

f^8 u lfbTTcTfi|-fl | H.C. (Text), pp. 56-57. 

67. oToTi^ciK-icb'KI Tfrmxf ’5^ -1 Ncmifacicn<i u 'l^'^cTT r H.C. (Text), p. 58. 

Chatula Tilaka Marti was worn by the rich family women on their forehead, V.S. 
Agrawala, op.cit., p. 21. 

68. Crest jewels intermingled with pearls and emeralds, ruby crest jewels, crowns 
decorated with makra motif and turbans inlaid with the crest jewels were worn by 
the kings. Sukla Dass, SEINl , p. 164. 

69. Several types of armlets such as Diamond armlets, golden armlets, makra 
designed gold armlets, snake designed armlets made of sapphire, armlets decorated 
with godanta beads were prevalent during the period. Ibid., p. 170. 
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ear ornaments , 70 anklets 71 ( napura ) and bracelets . 72 Hiuen Tsang 
during his visit noticed “The dress and jewellery of the kings and 
grandees were extraordinary. Tiara set with precious stones adorned 
their heads and necklaces, bracelets and rings, their bodies .' 73 

Jewellery played an important role in a woman's life. It was an 
asset to her. Keeping in view the fact Maity observes : “The more 
the amount invested in her ornaments, the stronger therefore would 
be the economic position of a woman .” 74 Thus fondness of the 
Indians for ornaments, besides being a source of financial stability 
helped to develop aesthetic refinement and creative inventiveness 
among the contemporary artisans and craftsmen. 

The ivory industry had developed at the time of Bana Bhatta. In 
Harsacharita, there is a mention of a pillar, inset with ivory 


70 


71. 


72. 


73. 

74. 


Ear ornaments were of different varieties. White ivory and taliputa ornaments 
were worn in one ear only; three pointed ear ornament, an emerald set between a 
pair of pearls; Ear ring of a glass like crystal, tarangaka set with a precious ruby; 
sapphire ear ting, ear ornament made of pearls were worn on two ears. (1) 
Dazzling ear pendant in one ear while the other dangled with jewelled rings, A 
drum shaped ornament and another adorned with a large ring were also worn on 
two ears, peacock blue ear ring formed of three pearls and the second ear ring 
decked with a pendant, a small ear ring in the left while a long one in the right 
ear, dantapatra ornament and in the other ear white lotus petal. Fish or crocodile 
( makra ) ear ornaments were the other favourite designs in jewellery. Ibid., pp. 


166-68. 

•^oil'JHIPlIBd’lllelMI 

sllfelcbl^leHlti'1^ - 


dincnWrhJthlfM- 
dlc-i'l<T)vjiciqRu|| Rj--cciadlqi(cl cf>Ref ^wldci I 


H.C. 


cpfcAlcH 

(Text). 


p. 57. 

^ M^RldWlRlsIScH I H.C. (Text), p. 56. 


Napura (anklets) of different designs were worn by both the men and the women to adorn 
their feet. viz., anklets with tinkling jewels studded with jewels. The rich used to wear 
anklets of sapphire. Some women worn heavy pair of anklets. Sukla Dass, SEIS'l. p. 174. 
UcftePlflfcd IKcf^cf^Tj HkdztlH Tfw’clRcbK-HM'bd | H.C. (Text), p. 57. 

Different types of bracelets were worn on the wrists both by the males and the females. 
Thread as bracelet on auspicious occasions. Male worn single bracelet of rubies, jewelled 
bracelet on left wrist. The women worn bracelets as the emblem of their married life. 
Besides, golden and jewelled bracelets, conchcells, bangles were also worn. Sukla Dass, 
SEINI, p. 172. 

T. Watters, I. op.ctt.. p. 151. 

S. K. Maity. The Economic Life of Northern India, Calcuttg.J957; rpt., 1970, p. 104. 
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scrollwork. In his other work Kadambari, he describes an ivory roof 
of a shrine of Kama , 75 . Dasakumaracarita refers to a princess 
sleeping on a couche whose ivory feet were shaped to the likeness 
of recumbent lions and set with splendid precious gems . 76 Thus the 
instances of such nature prove the existence of ivory industry during 
the period. However, the people used the ivory ornaments according 
to their financial position vis-a-vis status. 

By this time, the leather industry had attained perfection. Bana 
mentions that at the time of Rajya Sri's marriage, King 
Prabhakaravardhana had called the leather workers in the royal 
palace . 77 Leather bags and racks were manufactured for carrying 
articles. In Kadambari, Bana refers to Sabras who bore the skins of 
lions from the forest tracts . 78 During the war expedition of 
Harsavardhana, bags bursting at the seams were extended upon the 
backs of the elephants . 79 Moreover, "leather sacks were filled to 
roundness with bundles of pegs ." 80 Leather was used in making 
pillows. Bhaskarvarman, the King of Kamarupa (Assam) sent the 
pillows to King Harsavardhana. Samuruka leather and loads of 
Kardaranga leather bucklers with attractive borders, bright gold leaf 
work winding about them, and cases to preserve their colour as 
gifts . 81 The handle of the sword of the young mountaineer depicted in 
the Harsacharita was wrapped in a short antelope skin, while its 
sheath was made of spotted skin of citraka snake . 82 Leather quivers 
were used by the aborigines of the forest region . 83 Spotted leopard 
skin was used for wrapping the upper part of the body . 84 The Hindu 
ascetics often used to wear skin garments. However, Hiuen Tsang 

75. Bana Bliatta, Kadambari (Tr), M.R. Kale, Bombay, 1924, p. 104. 

76. Dasakumara Carila. (ed). D. C. Wilson. (Tr). A W Ryder, Chicago, 1927, p 
101 . 

77. Cowell & Thomas, op.cil., p. 123. 

78. Kadambari , p. 40. 

79. Ibid., p. 199. 

80. Ibid., p. 200. 

8 1 . cpicfy^- x|*Lll TTHK-I, Tjvricq'flHdl: I H. C. (Text), 

pp. 386-87; Cowell & Thomas, op.cil., p. 214. 

82. Ibid., p. 214 
S3. Ibid., p. 231. 

84. Ibid., p. 214. 
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mentions that most of the people go barefoot and shoes are rare . 85 
Amarkosha reveals a shoe maker with his knife and other 
implements . 86 The description, thus, points out the leather industry's 
development and perfection in ancient India. 

Pottery making was a flourishing industry during the time of 
Bana. Bana 87 points out that at the time of Rajya Sri's marriage 
ceremony, a multitude of modellers moulded clay figures of fishes, 
tortoises, crocodiles, coconuts, plantains and betel trees. Further we 
are told that King, Bhaskarvarman, send liquid molasses in earthen 
pots 88 to Harsavardhana, which testifies the existence of the pottery 
industries in Kamrupa. It reveals that these clay models were used 
for interior decoration and toys. In Kadambari, the girls of the inner 
apartment of the royal residence of Tarapida were busy in playing 
with dolls made of clay . 89 

Sugar making was also a developed industry in ancient india. 
Sugar was prepared from the sugarcane juice. Bana refers to the use 
of red and white sugar . 90 Hiuen Tsang 91 saw that sugar was 
manufactured as well as used widely in India. 

Wooden industry, too, had got perfection in ancient times and it 
continued during Harsa's time as well. Bana mentions that during 
Rajya Sri's marriage, Prabhakaravardhana called a large number of 
artisans including a host of carpenters. They planned out the 
marriage altar . 92 Statues were also carved out of wood. While 
returning from India Hiuen Tsang took away with him two 
sandlewood statues of Mahatma Buddha. During the course of his 
visit to India,, he noticed a big Buddhist temple over sixty feet high in 
Kaushambi where a sandlewood image of the Buddha had been 
established . 93 He mentions that the walls of the houses and 


85. T. Watters, op.cit., p. 151. 

86. Amarkosha, 1, 23, 9.33, 10-7, 30-31, 35. 

87. Cowell & Thomas, op.cit., p. 124. 

58. Ibid. , p. 214. 

59. Kadambari , ( Tr. ) . M.R. Kale, p. 123. 

90. Cowell & Thomas, op.cit., p, 139. 

91. T. Watters, op.cit, p. 178. 

92. fttdc^Rt^LHcK-H HHp)c]|S^ 7J5nTT5FF 1 - H.C. (Text), 

p. 240: Cowell & Thomas, op.cit., pp. 123-24. 

T. Watters, op.cit., II, p. 368. 


93 
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enclosures were generally made of wood . 1,4 The Kadambavi denotes 
that during his stay at his master's house Candrapida got perfection 
in the craft of carpentery . 1 * ’ 5 

Wine was wide spreadly used during the period. Both males and 
females were addicted to alcoholic material. Giving a detailed and 
vivid picture of Harsa's celebration, Bana says. "Young men of 
respectable families who were not practised in the art of dancing 
cast off their shyness and began to participate in the dance out of 
their love for the king. Taking their hint from the king's smile drunken 
slave women began to dance with the king's favourites. The old 
feudatories of the king were so amused that clampsed the neck of 
the intoxicated bawds engaged themselves in a furious dance.... 
Elsewhere wanton water-girls provoked laughter by embracing aged 
ascetics ...." 1 ’ 6 

"There are women like elephants in gait, yet noble-minded; 
virgins, yet attached to worldly pomp; dark yet possessed of rubies; 
there are brilliant with white teeth, yet their breath perfumed with the 
fragrance of wine ...." 07 Thus the description reveals that most of the 
people in Sthanisvara's society were habitual of taking liquor during 
the period. 

The Hursacharita records that wines were prepared from 
soma plants, os rajadana and madana fruits and madhvka flaours.™ 
However, Hiuen Tsang writes that the use of wine was common 
among the people in India. He describes : "There are distinctions in 
the use of their wines. The wine prepared from the sugarcane and 
grapes was used by the Brahmanas while the Kshtriyas used wine 
that was derived from the sugarcane only. The Vaishyas consumed 
strong and distilled spirits but the lower classes made no 
distinctions.'"" Bana writes that the Kamarupa manufactured special 


94. Ibid.. 1, p. 147. 

95 M.R. Kale. Kadcimbari. p 105. 

96. Cowell & Thomas, op.cii.. pp. 112-14 

97. Ibid. p. 82. 

98. Ibid., p 7 

99. Ibid., p. 229, 

I H.C. (Text), p. 411. 

100. T. Watlers. op.cit 1. p. 178. 
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quality of wine. The King of Assam had sent to Harsavardhana the 
best quality of wine alongwith other gifts . 101 

The manufacturing of cosmetics had an important place in 
ancient times as it was used far and wide by the people, especially 
on auspicious occasions. The Harsacharita points out explicitly that 
during Rajya Sri's marriage ceremony, the feudal queens were seen 
preparing cosmetics, compound of saffron paste clotted by balasana 
essence and face unguents . 102 Bana refers that in order to prepare 
cosmetics and unguents, sandal paste , 103 camphor , 104 black aloe, 
wood paste , 105 egallochum , 106 saffron , 107 etc., were issued. Lac 
dye 108 a widely known cosmetic was used in order to redden the feet 
and lips . 100 Bana also mentions the use of bath powder 110 
(syniyacurna). Besides the manufacturing of various types of 
cosmetics, perfumes were very much in vogue. In Harsacharita. 
Bana Bhatta describes saffron scent, parijata perfume and mango 
oil ." 1 Musk, an important perfume cosmetics obtained from a 
special deer known as musk deer was called kasturika. 
Bhaskarvarman gifted Harsavardhana with 'scent bags' of musk as 
well as musk deer . 112 

Beside, India had been growing canes, bamboos, straws and 
reeds in large quantities which were used by the craftsmen for 
making various articles. The cane was used for preparing stools ," 3 
and baskets. From bamboo baskets ," 4 cages ," 5 sticks ," 6 lutes ," 7 
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couches" 8 were manufactured by efficient craftsmen. Harsacharila 
records baskets of different coloured reeds" 9 and desks of reed 
stalks. 120 Bana points out a big temple made of reeds. 121 

In so far as the encouragement to such industries is concerned, 
the study points out that the period under study was a phase of 
continuance as well as of progressively increasing influence of the 
guilds ( srenis ) on various aspects of the socio-economic, political and 
religious life of the people. Entire arts and crafts, trade and industries 
were controlled by the srenis. Bana points out several artisans of the 
srenis, viz., artisans working on gold, 122 carpenters, leather workers, 
designers, modellers, ivory workers, ^painters, dyers, 123 etc., were 
busy in their work at the time of ijiarriage ceremony of Rajya Sri. 
Earlier ancient literature provides a long list of tjie srenis. The 
Milindapanaho 124 enumerates as many as 75 occupations, about 
sixty of which Were connected with several kinds of crafts. 
Vrahamihira 125 points out a sreni of each trade such as those of 
agriculturists, traders and also persons of other occupations. 
Nidanpur Copper Plate Inscription 126 of Bhaskarvarman, 
contemporary of Elarsavardhana, refers to various srenis, viz., the 
srenis of silk weavers, oilmen, sresthins, sarihavahas, scribers, 
artisans - shoe makers, carpenters and potters as skilled craftsmen. 
Even some earlier inscriptions make references to the srenis dealing 
with the deposit of money and money lending. The references in 
these inscriptions reveal that even the kings during the period used to 
deposit money with them for the perpetual maintenance 127 and for 


118 Cowell & Thomas, op.cii.. p. 133. 

ID) Ibid, p 214. 

120. Ibid., p. 72 

121 Ibid . p. I 98. 

122 Ibid., p. 124. 

123. Ibid. pp. 123-25. 

124. Uilnidpuiiliii (cd.). V. Treckner. London. 1 8 S 0 . ( Tr.).T.W, Rhys Davis. SDL 
XXXV- XXX VI. Oxford. 1890-94 

125. Vrahamihira. lirahaia Samhilo ( ed . ). J.H. Kern, Calcutta. 1865. IV, 13. XXXII. S. 
XXI. 11-20 

126. £./. XII p 78. i 

127. R.K Choudhary. Prachin Bhartiya Abhilekh. Meerut, p. 75. 
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maintaining the state aim houses. ' 2K The srenis paid interest regularly 
on the deposits . 129 The Damodarpur Copper Plate Inscriptions 130 
frequently refers to the chief of various srenis - - the nagiasresthin, 
the sarthavaha, the prathamakayastha were on the district 
administrative board ( adhisthanadhikarana ) and helped the district 
administration in conducting the iand transactions, etc. 

Bana Bhatta informs that the srenis of skilled craftsmen 
pursued their work on an organised basis . 131 The ancient law makers 
describe the origin and development of the srenis. Brihaspati writes 
that the origin of the guilds can be traced back to the prevailing 
anarchy and insecurity in trade. He clarifies, "A compact formed 
among villagers, companions of artisans and associations is called an 
agreement, such an agreement is to be executed to provide against 
dangers. When danger is apprehended from robbers or thieves and 
irregular troops it is considered as a calamity to all. In such a case, 
not a single individual whoever he may be, is able to repel danger . 132 
Keeping in view the srenis combined and united themselves in order 
to avert danger and led basically to the organisation of traders and 
craftsmen into srenis (guilds) so as to pursue their business in peace. 
The administrative machinery, which helped the guilds to carry out 

128. IF. Fleet, op.ci!., No. 7, pp. 36 and 39. 

129. R.C. Majumdar, Corporate Life in Ancient India, Calcutta, 1922, p. 10 

130. E.I. XV, pp. 130-131, p. 133: pp. 138-39 f. 

The seals discovered from Basarah which bear the legends Sresthi - Sarthavaha - 
Knlika - N'igama throw enough light in this regard T. Bloch translates the term 
Nig am a as Corporation of the guilds. Sresthi as banker, Sarthavaha as trader and 
Knlika as merchant. He further elaborates that they worked together like a 
modern chamber of Commerce (457. AR. 1903-04. p. 1 04 ). Bloch's view has 
been corporaled by R.N. Salatore. Life in the Gupta Age. p.367 and R.K. 
Muklierji. I.ocal Government in Ancient India, p. 112. However. DR. Bhandarkar 
states a different view. According to him the word Niganta means a towmship and 
not a corporation (Channical Lectures. Calcutta, 1918, p. 170, fn. I). S.K.. Maity 
supports Bhandarkar's view. Maity delineates that Sresthi means merchant. 
Sarthavaha traders and Knlika as artisan. S IC. Maity, Economic Life in Northern 
India, Calcutta. 1957, Rpt.. 1970, pp. 205-06. 

131. Cowell & Thomas, op.cil ., pp. 123-24. 

43cbef^llft^flBH | H.C. (Text), p. 240. 

132. Brihaspati Sin nil fed), A Flihrer Leipzig, 1879. tr. by .1. Jolly SBE, XXXIII, 
Oxford, 1889. XVII, 5, 6. 
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their day to day functioning is explicitly described by the ancient law- 
makers. 

Brihaspati mentions that there was a chief or President assisted 
by two, three or five executive officers. 1 -” He lays down that 
whatever is done by these officials, whether harsh or kind towards 
other people, in accordance with the prescribed regulations, must be 
approved by the king, because they are declared to be the appointed 
managers of affairs . 134 However, Narada 135 clearly says that the 
king should maintain the usages of the guilds and other corporations. 
Whatever be their laws, their duties, the rules regarding their 
attendance and the particular mode of livelihood prescribed for them, 
that the king should approve of. The law makers 136 further state that 
if a member of the guild was not satisfied with the decision of the 
heads of the association he could appeal to the king. The king had 
the right to annul their decision, if their judgement was not in 
conformity with the guild laws and usages. The description reveals 
that the srenis were elected bodies who had to perform functions 
according to their constitution and usages. Thus there appears to be 
controlled and participative democratic system under the kingship 
during the period. 

Thus the study points out that during the period besides arts and 
crafts, trade and commerce were controlled by the srenis. They 
worked as bankers of the people as well. Keeping in view S.K. 
Maity observes 137 regarding tjhe working of the sreni system 
prevalent in ancient India as : “These ( srenis ) have possessed a 
coherent organisation and long standing reputation sufficient to 
induce the public to entrust large sum of money to them. Their 
business transactions must have been characterised by honesty and 
fair dealing, otherwise man would scarcely have made perpetual 
endowments with them. The efficacy of their organisation is further 
w'itnessed from their longevity expressed in the terms of their 
contract and even the death or change of members did not hamper 

133. Brihaspati Smriti.. XVII 9. 10. 

134. Ibid.. XVII 18. 

135. Narada Smirti.. X. 2-3. 

136. Brihaspati Smirti .. XVU. 19. 

137. S.K. Maity. ELM. pp. 205-06. 
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their regular transactions of business credit.” Moreover, A.L. 
Basham 1 - 18 claims, "at all times until the coming of the Europeans, 
banking in India was a by-product of trading, and most sresthins had 
other sources of income besides money lending. They appear as 
leading members of traders and leading members of the guilds, often 
fabulously wealthy." 

This shows that the sreni system of ancient India continued until 
the coming of the Europeans. They were producing classes and the 
taxes paid by them were a substantial part of the State's income. 
Thus the study draw conclusions highlighting certain progressive 
shifts/drawbacks and changes during the period. 

First, there was an evolution of advanced technique regarding 
irrigation system as a result of which agricultural industry produced 
various kinds of crops, fruits, vegetables, spices etc. in abundance. 
The effectiveness of the water distribution system for irrigation can 
be judged from the fact that farmers were able to obtain two crops a 
year. Though a major drawback was that the farmers besides legal 
taxes had to pay illegal taxations (extortions) to the king's soldiers 
( Cata & Bhata). 

Secondly, as India was rich in natural resources like minerals, 
marines, plants product, animals etc., so the Indian craftsmen 
employed their skills in various branches of creative art and 
produced number of varieties of silk products, ornaments, ivory, 
wooden, leather goods. This testifies the fact that during the period 
the artisans and craftsmen had attained considerable perfection as 
well as specialisation in handicrafts. > 

Thirdly, we find progressive attitude in the field of spinning, 
weaving, sewing, embroidery, in the method of tie and dye and 
designing which and reached the heights during the time of Bana. 

Fourthly,' the period under study was a phase of continued 
progressive influence of the sre/iz-system on various aspects of life 
of the people. The significant role played by the srenis in the state 
administration substantiates the fact of controlled and participative 
democratic system under the kingship in ancient India. 

And finally, keeping in view the financial activities, the srenis 
legitimately claim the status of the fore-runners of the modern 
banking system in India. 


138. A. L. Basham. The Wonder that u - as India. London, 1954, p. 222. 



SIDH SEN OF MANDI AND THE SHRINE OF BAIJNATH : 
NEW DOCUMENTS FROM NORTH INDIA 

Mahesh Sharma* 

N.K. Ojha** 

This paper argues, based on four new documents, that the 
Panjab hill chieftains of eighteenth century used religious symbols not 
only to legitimise but also to extend their sovereign authority. Their 
aim was to add mineral bearing or fertile territory that was of 
particular importance in the context of hill economy, which thrived on 
subservient agriculture and transhumant pastorals. These documents 
are a pointer to the limited economic space that the hill polity tried to 
manipulate to boost its financial health. Such limited economic space 
however provided a detrimental edge to a state against thirty-two 
competing Panjab Hill States — all small principalities, geographically 
situated in the western Himalayan mountain ranges in north India. 

The township of Baijnath, earlier Kiragrama, is situated on 76°5' 
east longitude and 32°05' north latitude. It is located on a hillock over 
the river Binduka, presently known as Binwa. Today it is a part of 
the district of Kangra — one of the thirty-two erstwhile Panjab Hill 
States in the western Himalaya. Flanked by the mountain range of 
Dhauladhar, the valley of Binwa has always been a fertile rice bowl. 
The township of Baijnath, as today, was also an important trade 
centre, located on the Chamba-Kangra as well as Mandi-Kangra 
trade routes. Wool, salt and dhupa ( Turineaura cropoda. used as 
incense) were the monopoly commodities; though there are 
indications of other products, smelt iron being one of them. 1 

Due to the du al agro-trade importance of this region (comprising 

* Lecturer in History, Dept, of Evening Studies. Panjab University. Chandigarh. 

** Reader in History. Dept, of Correspondence Studies. Panjab University. 

Chandigarh 

I. J.Ph Vogel, 'Ancient Monuments of Kangra Ruined in Earthquake'. 
Archaeological Survey of India : Annual Report - 1905-06. pp 17-25; G. Buhler. 
'The Two Prasastis of Baijnath,' Epigraphia Indica. 1. Calcutta, 1892. pp. 97- 
118; S.L. Kaystha, The Himalayan Beas Basin : A Study on Habitat. Economy 
and Society, Varanasi, 1964. 
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of Binwa-Dhauladhar valley, i.e. areas of Paprola, Ladoh, and 
Baijnath) it was always a bone of contention amongst the chieftains 
of Banaghal (a state divided roughly into Chhota Banaghal and Bara 
Banaghal), 2 Kangra and Mandi. In this note three documents are 
reproduced, 3 two of which were issued by the ruler of Mandi, Sidh 
Sen, to the shrine of Baijnath. However, the beneficiaries of the 
grant were the hereditary pujari - priests of the shrine. These priests 
were the Brahmins of Kondala gotra - clan and of the Samalu 
lineage. These documents were located with the panda- priest, Kalia, 
of Jwalamukhi. Written in black ink in the dialect of Mandi and in 
Takari script on the hand made Sialkoti paper, these documents 
contain vital information on the early eighteenth century Mandi- 
Baijnath. These documents, though ostensibly religious in intent, 
devise a certain manipulating space to intervene in the affairs of 
Banaghal, perhaps by turning the priests of the shrine as its 
collaborator. This is inferred from the third document, a reply by the 
king to the letter written by the priests to Sidh Sen, some time 
between 1721-1728 A.D. 

Document No. I 

Verified to be true. Concessions to be granted. (Written in the 
sprawling hand, perhaps by Sidh Sen himself). 

Om (let this be auspicious) Sri Parambhattaraka Maharaja (the 
royal title) Sri Sidh Sen, the divinity personified, visited Kiragrama 
for the sacred sight of the deity - Sri Baijnath. (On this occasion) he 
ordered that the subjects of Baijnath, namely the Banaghali (the 
subjects of Banaghal state) will (henceforth) beget salt at half the 
price. This concession is subject to Gumma (the area of the salt 
mines recently wrested from Banaghal) and should be treated such 
(as official). Solemnly undertaken (written) in the 4' 1 ' of Poh (the 
month corresponding to December-January) in the Samvat 40 (1718 


2. For a brief note on Banaghal see J. Hutchison and J. Ph. Vogel. History of the 
Panjab Hill States. Vol.2, Lahore, 1933, pp. 491-93. 

3. The documents were first reproduced by Kirandeep Gill, 'Raja Sidh Sen of Mandi,' 
M.Phill. Thesis. Panjab University, Chandigarh, 1989. There are some problems 
in translation and the present author has attempted to retranslate, using the 
insights offered by the native knowledge of the language. 
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A.D.). 4 Scribed by Jai Rama at Kiragrama, inside the portals of the 
shrine of Baijnath. 

Document No. II 

Sri Baijnath be propitiated by pouring water over it (over the 
Shivalinga icon). Rupees five be granted for this sacred deed. 
(Written in sprawling hand, perhaps by Sidh Sen himself). 

Om. Written by one So.... (an incomplete name) in the name of 
Sri Parambhattaraka Maharaja Sri Sidh Sen, who settled him at 
Gumma. He (So) has been instructed and is making it manifest that 
rupees 5, in words five, are to be paid to Kirpalu, the panda - priest of 
Sri Baijnath, as annual wages/donation. The five rupees are for 
pouring w'ater over Baijnath (the Shivalinga) during the months of 
Jyestha (May-June) to Asuja (September-October)-(in the name of 
Maharaja). This grant is to be made in perpetuity to Kirpalu from 
(the revenues of) Gumma. Written at Gumma on the 30 lh Vaisakha, 
Samvat 43 (1721 A.D.). 

Document No. Ill 

Om. in the name of Sri Kirpalu and Amru, the panda- priests. 
Greeted ’Rama-Rama’ by Sri Parambhattaraka Maharajadhiraja Sri 
Sidh Sen (using more grandiloquent title than earlier). (This is a) 
reply to his (priest’s) letter regarding army (perhaps a request for 
making a provision of protection). (Instructed) that already a grant 
has been made in perpetuity to Baijnath, which is to be enjoyed by 
the panda- priest’s (family) only. Moreover, Baijnath is capable of 
protecting everyone. Whatever fate has in store shall be... but should 
not worry like this (Reminded) that the (only) duty of the subjects is 
to serve their king... we... (shall do likewise). 

The information contained may be conveniently divided into two 
clear categories. One, the information about the shrine of Baijnath; 
and two the state of Mandi and its ruler, Sidh Sen. The shrine of 
Baijnath was fairly important for the Shaivites and was patronised by 


4 


For converting the local dates into those corresponding to the Gregorian 
Calendar, see. F.Kielhorn, ’A Note on Saptarislii Era. 1 The Indian Antiquary. XX. 
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the chieftains of other states as well. 5 The importance of the sacred 
sight ( darshana ) may be inferred from the fact that the Rajas of 
other states not only personally visited, but also patronised the 
panda- priest family of the deity. The ritual of pouring water over 
the icon (Shivalinga) was in vogue, as today, to appease the deity. 
Perhaps, it was considered more fruitful to do so during the summer 
- rainy season as indicated in document II. Since the Raja could not 
personally propitiate, therefore he instructed the priest to complete 
the rituals in his name - thereby invoking the blessings in absentia. 
The deity is seen as the protector of people, signifying the influence 
over the people of this shrine and hence its clergy by implication, and 
is appeased by granting concession to its subjects in terms of salt; as 
well as by issuing land/cash grant to its priests. The concession made 
to the people of Baijnath in terms of salt from the salt mines of 
Gumma is a subtle attempt to assuage the feelings of Banaghalis 
from whom the salt mines were wrested. In fact, these documents 
clearly state that these mines were in the possession of Mandi by 
1718 A.D. All grants issued to the shrine, and hence, or as well as, 
to the priests, were to be enjoyed by their family in perpetuity. 

The grants were issued by the Raja of Mandi, using obsolete 
grandiloquent titles. In a reply to the letter written by the priests, 
however, the king reminds them as well as the people of Baijnath to 
respect their ruler. The tone suggests that the priests of the Baijnath, 
which was cleverly denied, sought some sort of armed protection. 
This raises a possibility of resistance developing in the state of 
Banaghal, and Baijnath in particular, against Mandi, which was using 

5. There is a long history of patronage. Two brothers Manvuka and Ahuka of 
Kiragrama built the shrine in 1204. (The Baijnath Prasasti': I. vs. 29-80). A plot of 
land in the village Pralamba was donated by the mother of the chieftain (II, 31) while 
the chieftain. Lakshmana Chandra donated a portion from the collection in the custom 
house (daily six drammas of money) (II, 30). The brothers, who were also merchants, 
donated an oil mill to the temple in order to provide for the lamps (II, 33) as well as 
shop at Kiragrama and a plot of land at Navagrama (II, 33). The temple was also 
patronised by a Brahmin named Ralhana of Susaramapura, who donated grains; by one 
Ganeshwara of Kiragrama, who also donated grains; and for the courtyard of the 
temple, one Jivaka donated the land. That this region was strategically important is 
further evident from an inscription on the pavement of the temple. Patronising the 
shrine. Raja Sansar Chand Katoch issued it on restoration in 1786. (Vogel, op.cit.. p.22.) 
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the shrine to promote its interests with the aid of the priests. The 
possibility is more as in the letter the king is using more grand titles 
than in the two documents preceding it. This may be contextulised in 
the fact that Sidh Sen in his expansionist career always tried to 
conquer the territories of agricultural importance. 6 With this view he 
even murdered his own son-in-law, the Raja of Banaghal, Prithi Pal 
(1710-1720 A.D.) and immediately tried to occupy his territories, 
inclusive of, perhaps, the territory of Baijnath. The damage caused 
by floods in Mandi in 1717 too must have compelled him in doing so. 
In order to lure the 'conquered' people, he tried to assuage their 
feelings by visiting the shrine personally and granting concessions, as 
in salt, from the mines of Gumma. These salt mines, which yielded 
significant revenue, 7 too were wrested from Banaghal. Realising the 
influence of the shrine over the local society, he tried to make it his 
collaborator, particularly the agency of the priests. That it was 
effective is clear that the priests were informing him about the 
developments and perhaps the threat perceptions as well. It is amply 
clear from these documents that Sidh Sen was consciously creating a 
sacred space with the help of the clergy with an eye to usurp the 
territories of prime economic importance to him. 

Sidh Sen was not the only one to eye the state of Banaghal. In 
the later half of the eighteenth century it seems that Kulu, which 
effectively controlled the Banaghal territories, Chamba, Mandi and 


6. For instance, Sidh Sen conquered Hatli only because it produced rice, cotton, 
maize and grams. Similarly, he eyed Bijapur and .Taisinghpur in Palampur tehsil. 
the irrigated rice producing areas. The instances can be multiplied. See. Punjab 
Stale Gazetteer Mandi and Suket States. XII A. Lahore. 1904, pp. 25-44: 
Manmohan Singh. The History of the Mandi Stale. Lahore. 1930: Kirandeep Gill. 
op.cit.. for anthropological treatment on state formation and kinship in Mandi. 
Klaus Hesse. State Formation and Kinship in Mandi, Journal of the Indian 
Anthropological Society , 34 (III), 1999, pp. 221-45. 

7. Moorcroft informs that in 1820 the average profit from this mine was 16000 
rupees per annum. Along with this it provided hereditary employment tothe local 
population who were paid both in produce, that is salt, as well as rupees two per 
month. While it was a major product of export it meant further employment as 
porters to merchants Therefore wresting these mines was loss to the state as well 
resented by the local population who also lost on employment avenues. W. 
Moorcroft and G.Trebeck. Travels in the Himalayan Provinces of Hindustan and 
the Punjab &c., 2 Vols, London, 1841; Chandigarh. 1972, pp. 95-96. 
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Kangra all eyed its possession, conspiring to expand their territories 
by dividing the state from their vantage position in terms of 
geographical proximity. This would also add valuable resources and 
revenue to their respective coffers. Apart from the rice bearing 
alluvial plains, as in the case of Baijnath, the forest products - much 
valued were honey, dhupa, fuel and timber wood, and numerous 
varieties of herbs - and pastures to sustain the pastorals (wool as 
well as sheep and goat were much sought after) were the cause of 
contention. That a conspiracy was hatched to divide the state is 
evident from an agreement among the states of Kangra, Chamba and 
Mandi. The idea was to attack Kulu, that controlled the Banaghali 
territories, and seize the territories of Banaghal to be divided equally 
among these three states along with their respective shared borders 
with Banaghal. The document, dated Vikrami Samvat 1834, 
corresponding to 1777-78 A.D., a testimony to such a collaboration is 
now housed in the Bhuri Singh Museum of Chamba. 8 How the 
control of the state of Banaghal was wrested, or influenced, is 
perhaps indicated by the inscription issued in 1786 by the Katoch 
ruler of Kangra at Baijnath, 9 Mian Sansar Chand - one of the 
conspirators in the tripartite division of Banaghal territory. It is now 
amply clear that by 1785 Baijnath was firmly under the control of 
Kangra. 10 That it was in the interest of the neighbouring states to 
keep Banaghal weak is evident from the fact that the main fortress 
(Garh Thara) was to be raised down and not occupied by any of the 
three collaborators. It should also be understood that this agreement 
was to avoid any probable conflict among the collaborators as much 
as to deny any space of empowerment such as the fortress of Garh 
Thara would provide to whom so ever would control it. The fortress 
in question oversaw the entire rice plains of Baijnath, Landoh and 


8. C-18, Bluiri Singh Museum, Chamba. .1. Hutchison and J.Ph. Vogel, referred to this 
document, as a footnote, in their History of Ihe Panjab Hill Slates. Vol. 2. p. 493. 

9. J.Ph. Vogel. 'Ancient Monuments of Kangra Ruined in Earthquake,' 
Archaeological Survey of India : Annua! Report - 1905-06, p. 22. 

10. When the inscription was written at Baijnath commemorating the restoration of 
the shrine, it was clearly under the occupation of Kangra along with Paprola and 
Landoh. See. .1. Hutchison and .1. Ph. Vogel. History of the Panjab Hill Stales, 
Vol. 2. p. 493. 
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Rajair as well as the trade route between Paprola and Chamba, 
Paprola and Mandi and Paprola and Kangra. It should be noticed that 
Paprola and Baijnath are with in couple of Kilometres to each other, 
seprated only by the river Binwa. 

The document originally in Takari script and Pahari dialect, is 
reproduced below in translation. 

Document No. IV 

Affirmed that Sri Raja Sri Samsher Sen, Sri Mian Surma Sen, 
and Sri Mian Sansar Chand have entered into a solemn agreement 
with Sri Raja Raj Singh. It has been agreed that the three shall 
attack Makrasa (Kulu) and by relieving, the territory of Banaghal 
from its control shall be divided equally amongst the three states. 
Each state shall (Mandi, Chamba and Katoch or Kangra) get one 
third of the share from the conquered territory. The territory shall be 
divided equally keeping to the proximity of the respective border of 
each of the state to Banaghal. Even slight deviation from this 
agreement by any of the three parties shall amount to the betrayal of 
Sri Thakur. Sri Thakur shall be the witness of these three parties. It 
has also been agreed that in case the Garh Thara (the principal 
fortress) is captured then it shall be demolished to rubbles. All the 
three states are to abide by this solemn agreement. Any necessary 
action in this case shall be guided by the advice of all the three 
constituents. None shall deal individually. Diwan Surma Sen, Mian 
Ugar, Jodh Ram and Mandiyal Murli have reached this solemn 
agreement through the settlement arrived at on 1 Magh, Samvat 
1834 . 

Written by Parma as dictated by Ugar that the rulers of all the 
three states party to this agreement shall abide by this settlement. 
Any mischief in this agreement shall amount to the betrayal before 
god. 

Written by Jodh Ram as dictated by Wazir Bairagi Ram and 
signed for Sri Raja Raj Singh. Any departure from this agreement 
shall amount to the betrayal of Sri Thakur. 

Written by Mandiyal Murli as dictated by Sri Diwan Sri Mian 
Surma Sen that the agreement shall be in the spirit as signed by Sri 
Raja Raj Singh. Any departure from this agreement shall amount to 
the betrayal of Sri Thakur. 

From the three documents, issued to the shrine of Baijnath by 
Sidh Sen, the ruler of Mandi, it is amply clear that in the eighteenth 
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century the rulers of various states patronised the major shrines and 
its priests. It is contended from the reading of these documents that 
such patronage did not necessarily arise from the sacred motives of 
the Panjab hill chieftains. On the contrary, the tone of these 
documents suggests that the Panjab hill chieftains used religious 
symbols very carefully, not only to legitimise but also to extend their 
sovereign authority. Their aim was to add mineral bearing areas, like 
the salt mines of Gumma, or fertile territories -- like the 'rice-bowl' 
of Baijnath, Landoh, Rajair — that were of particular importance 
within the larger context of hill economy which largely thrived on 
subservient agriculture, limited forest products and transhumant 
pastorals. That the hill states were vying to control such territories is 
particularly evident from the last document published in this paper. It 
is a pointer to the limited economic space that the hill states 
competed to manipulate to boost their financial health. Such a limited 
economic space, as the alluvial plain of Baijnath or the salt mines of 
Gumma, however, provided a detrimental edge to a particular state 
against its competing neighbours. This is particularly evident from the 
arrangement arrived at by Chamba, Kangra and Mandi to divide 
Banaghal, the parent state that controlled the shrine and rice plains 
of Baijnath as well as the salt mines of Gumma. 



ADMINISTRATION OF SIMLA HILL STATES 
1815 - 1947 

Madhu Sharma* 


Location 

Simla Hill States was the part of Punjab Hill States before the 
independence of India. The total number of Hill States were 31 and 
of which twenty-eight states (minor feudatories) were merged with 
the Simla Hill States. All these states were tributaries during the 
period from 1815 to 1947 and they covered the total area of 4800 
square miles in which the state of Bushahr alone had one third part 
(3820 square miles) of all the Simla Hill States. This area is bounded 
on the east by the high hill wall of the Himalaya and is covered with 
snow, peaks and ranges. On the north-west it is separated by the 
mountains of Spiti and Kulu and lower down by the Sutlej. In the 
south-west the plains of Ambala separate it from the Punjab and in 
the south-east it is bounded by the district of Uttar Kashi and 
Dehradun of Uttar Pradesh (now Uttaranchal). 

Physical features 

The Simla Hill States, in which Simla being the highest hill 
station abounded with the gurgling brooks, thick-forests of deodar 
and towering pine and green meads of asphodel hyacinth and 
celandine. At one time the Simla Hill States had the thickest forest 
area, now the green slopes are covered with furs, pines, the 
Himalayan oak and carmine rhododendron trees, among which are 
dotted the red roofed chalets, half-timbered houses and government 
buildings. 

This mountainous tract is divided by a continuous series of 
ranges, ascending from the low hills which bound the plains of 
Ambala to the great central chain of the western Himalaya, which 
terminates a few miles south of the Sutlej. In the north a spur from 
the snowy hills separates it from Spiti and Lahaul and a similar spur 
in the east separates it from Tibet. The northernmost patch which is 


Reader. Deptt. of History, 1CDEOL, H P. University, Sliimla-5. 
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known as Kanawar beyond the Sutlej, consists of a series of rocky 
and precipitous ravines, descending rapidly to the bed of the Sutlej. 
The uppermost part of it resembled the continuous region of Tibet. 
From the termination of the central Himalaya in the south of the 
Sutlej, a transverse range runs south-west throughout the length of 
the Simla Hill States. A few miles north-east of Simla, it divides into 
two main branches, one following the line of the Sutlej in the north- 
west direction and the other, on which Simla stands, continuing 
south-west up to a few miles north of Sabathu. It meets at right 
angles the mountains of the outer or sub-Himalayan system, which 
have a direction parallel to the central Himalaya i.e., from north-west 
to south-east. 

Drainage Rivers 

The drainage of these hills is effected by several rivers and 
nallahs. The main river of the Simla Hill States is Sutlej and some 
part covered by Jamuna river. The Pabar, Giri, Ganga Gambhar and 
the Sirsa are the tributaries of these rivers but they are only small 
streams or nallahs. The most important of these rivers, the Sutlej, 
enters Bushahr State from Tibet by Shipki pass, which is situated 
between the two peaks, the northern of which is 22,183 feet above 
sea level and flows south-west through Bushahr, receiving the 
drainage from the central Himalaya on the one side and from the 
Spiti Hills on the other, till it reaches the boarder of Kulu, a few miles 
above the town of Rampur. From this point it form the boundary of 
old Simla Hill States. It passes through the old State of Bilaspur, 
which it divides into two nearly equal portions. Here in this part the 
Bhakra Dam is situated. The principal feeders of the Sutlej are 
Baspa and Spiti. The Pabbar river rises from the base of 
Chandernahan peak and it merges with the river Tons at 'Tiuni' in 
Uttar Pradesh. This river feeds the Tons and ultimately the Jamuna. 
The Giri Ganga rises in the hills north of Chooradhar called Kupar 
and after passing through Simla Hills enters the old state of Sirmur. 
The Gambhar rises in the Dagshi Hills and meets the Sutlej about 8 
miles below the town of Bilaspur. The Sirsa collects the drainage of the 
valley between the sub-Himalaya and Siwalik ranges of Nalagarh. 1 


I. Punjab States Gazetteers. Vol. 8. Simla Hill States, Lahore, 1910. p. I: Punjab 
District Gazetteers. Vol. 8-A. Simla District. Lahore, 1908. pp. 2-5; Imperial 
Gazetteer of India, Vol. 22, Oxford, 1 90S. pp. 385-87. 
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Early History 

Not much is known about the early history of Simla Hill States. 
It appears that the princes of adventurous zeal owing to territorial 
greed and Muslim tyranny first came to these hills and established 
themselves on varying territories in accordance with their might. 
Prior to the appearance of the Sikh, the Gurkha and the English 
powers, the history of the Simla Hill States for many generations 
seems to have been one of continual petty warfare between two or 
three of the states with the purpose of establishing suzerainty over 
the smaller one's. Bilaspur was constantly at war with Nalagarh and 
Kangra, Bashahr with Keonthal and Kulu, Keonthal with Sirmur and 
Sirmur with Garhwal. The three states of Bashahr, Nalagarh and 
Keonthal greatly expanded their territories at the expense of others 
and exceeded their original limits. All the smaller independent chiefs 
had acknowledged a certain degree of subordination to one or other 
of these more powerful states. The nature of the conditions binding 
upon the lesser chiefs was different in every case and in no case did 
a superior resume for himself the lands of a subordinate. 

While the petty wars among the hill chiefs were going on, there 
arose three, formidable powers in this region of the Himalaya. The 
Sikhs became a great power under the celebrated Ranjit Singh. 
Nepal became a great power under the able leadership of Prithvi 
Narayanshah. The British East India Company under the able control 
of Richard Colley Wellesley, became the champion of 'subsidiary 
alliance.' 

Prelude to the Gurkha War 

The Gurkhas of Nepal had extended their dominions greatly 
during the end of the eighteenth century and the beginning of the 
nineteenth. Amar Singh Thapa, the Gurkha leader went upto Kangra 
valley. He was driven from the valley by the superior forces of 
Ranjit Singh and those of the Raja Sansar Chand of Kangra. After 
being driven from Kangra, Amar Singh established himself at Arki, a 
place in the small state Bhagal, the chief of which he had driven into 
exile. Amar Singh then requested Sir Daniel Ochterlony, the British 
Agent, for assistance in his designs against Kot Kangra, which was 
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promptly refused by the Agent. 2 Thereupon Sansar Chand, in 
company with Nalagarh chief encroached upon the Bilaspur State in 
1803. The Raja of Bilaspur invited the assistance of the Gurkhas in 
repelling the encroachment. The assistance asked for was given by 
the Gurkhas and their intervention in this quarrel marked the 
beginning of their conquest of the Simla Hills. 3 The tract between the 
Sutlej and Jamuna came under British protection by the treaty of 
1 809 between Ranjit Singh and British Government. 4 Thus the British 
Government took positive steps to expel the Gurkhas and on 1st 
November, 1814 the war was declared. Colonel Ochterlony, with the 
support of local chiefs, marched into the hills. 5 After a long and 
desperate struggle Ochterlony completely defeated Amar Singh 
Thapa on 15th April 1815 and a convention was signed on 15th May 
1815 and later confirmed in the Treaty of Sanjauli on 2nd December 
1 81 5. 6 

Settlement after the Gurkha war of 1814-16 

On the conclusion of the peace with the Gurkhas, the liberated 
Hill chiefs were restored to the territories held by them before 
Gurkha occupation. The object was to keep the Nepalese within 
reasonable bounds and to sever the connection subsisting prior to the 
Gurkhas invasion between the more powerful chieftains and their 
dependents with the Nepalese. 7 Thakurai's or petty lordships to 
whom the British Government granted sanads were commonly 
known as the bara (twelve) and athara (eighteen) Thakurai's. 
These were Bushahr, Sirmur, Bilaspur, Nalagarh, Jubbal, Keonthal, 
Baghal, Bhajji, Tharoch, Kumarsain, Bulsan, Mehlog, Dhami, Kuthar, 

2. Main Bashir Ahmed Farooqi. British relations with Cis-Sutlej States. IS09-IS23. 
Punjab Government Record Office Publications. Monograph No. 19. Lahore. 
1941. p. 43. Vol. !. 

3. C.U. Aitchison, Treaties. Engagements and Sanads, Calcutta. 1929. p. 14 

4. Ibid., p. 34; V.P. Menon. The Sloiy of the Integration of the Indian Stales. New 
York. 1 956. p 240. 

5. Andrew D'Cruz. The Political Relations Existing between the British Government 
and Native States and Chiefs subject to the Government of N. W. Provinces. 
Calcutta 1862. pp. 107. 312 

6. National Archives of India, Foreign Department, Misc. Series, Vol. 365, Report 
on the Administration of Punjab Territories , 123. 

7. C.U. Aitchison. No 3, p. 13. 
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Sangri, Mangal, Kunihar, Bija and Darkoti. Besides these, there were 
nine small feudatories attached to Bushahr, Jubbal and Keonthal, 
they were Khaneti, Delath under Bushahr, Rawingarh, Dehadi 
(Dhadi) under Jubbal and Koti Theog, Madhan, Ghund, Ratesh under 
Keonthal. 

General Features of Administration 

The chiefs of the Hill states were in possession of full powers, 
except that the sentences of death passed by them required the 
conformation of the British Officer incharge of these States. In case 
of minority or incapacity of the chiefs, the administration was carried 
on by the native officials of the British service deputed by the 
Government or by the Council of State Officials or Wazir or 
manager. In all such cas^s, the authority in charge of administration 
was to exercise the powers of the chief. These petty rulers were 
under the compulsion of Constructing and maintaining good roads and 
bridges throughout their territories. In the ensuing account those 
states are discussed which have each an area exceeding 100 square 
miles. 

Bushahr 

Bushahr was the biggest state among the Simla Hill States. Its 
area with feudatories was 3,871 sq. miles and Bushahr was one of 
the oldest Hill States in the western Himalayas after Kashmir. 
According to one legend 'Pradhuman' the son of Lord Krishna 
founded the old Bushahr dynasty. Pradhuman loved and wanted to 
marry Usha, the daughter of Banasur, the local chief of Shonitpur 
(Sarahan). Pradhuman is said to have come to that place and after 
killing Banasur in an encounter, he became the chief of Bushahr and 
his capital was Kamru (Kinnaur). 

The revenue of the state was around Rs. 3,65,000. The state 
was bounded on the north by Spiti and on the east by Tibet. It was 
between 31°6' and 32°4' North Latitudes and 77°33' and 79°2' East 
Longitudes. The rulers of this State were Rajputs and claimed 
descent from Sri Krishna. From 1803 to 1815 the state was under the 
Gurkhas. On the conclusion of the Gurkha War, Raja Mahendera 
Singh was granted a sanad on 8 February 1816. It gave Khaneti and 
Delath Thakurais to Bushahr, and a part of Rawain, which was 
district of the state, was transferred to Keonthal, Kumarsain was 
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constituted a separate Thakurai. The chief of Bushahr was to afford 
subordinate military co-operation whenever called upon and to 
furnish beggar for the construction of roads throughout his territory, 
beside a tribute of Rs. I 5, 000. S. * * 8 This tribute was however, reduced to 
Rs. 3,945 as a compensation for the abolition of transit duties in 
1847. 

Raja Mahendra Singh was a minor when the sanad was granted 
and on coming of age proved to be a very weak ruler, so the state 
was administered by Rani, his mother, and the hereditary Wazirs 
under the direct supervision of Sabathu Agency. In 1850 Shamsher 
Singh, a boy of eleven, succeeded to the gaddi (throne) and during 
his minority the state was first administered by Wazir Mansukh Das 
as regent and then by Tehsildar Shamlal of Nurpur as manager under 
the Agent for the Hill States. During the Mutiny of 1857, the Raja 
kept back his tribute and offered no aid to British Government. He 
treated officials travelling through his territory with discourtesy and 
refused even ordinary supplies to them. This behaviour of the Raja 
during the Mutiny was considered offensive but the helpless 
Government could not do anything and it was ultimately overlooked. 
In 1887 the Raja was induced to delegate his full powers to his only 
legitimate son Raghunath Singh, who administered the state with 
some degree of success until his death in 1898. During this period 
the power of the hereditary Wazir was practically extinguished. But 
the next Raja wielded no power and the state was administered by 
Raja Sahib Mangat Ram as chief wazir. In 1911 an officer of the 
Punjab commission was appointed manager. Raja Shamsher Singh 
had adopted Surender Shah, brother of the Raja of Tehri Garhwal, 
who, however, was expelled and the next adoption of Mian Padam 
Singh was confirmed on 13 November 1914. He assumed full powers 
in November 1917. He was pensioned off with formation of 
Himachal Pradesh in 19477 


S. Aitchison, No. 3, p. 71; D'Cruz, n. 5, p. 315; Narratives of the Political Relations 

of the Government of India with Native States, Calcutta, 1862, pp. 840-41. 

Gazetteer, No. 1. Vol. 8. p. 10. Memorandum of the Indian Slates 1937. New 

Delhi. 1937, p. 206. 
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Popular Revolts 

A popular revolt headed by Fateh Singh began in 1859 when the 
people left the fields and took shelter in the hills. This was against 
the cash payment of land revenue, which was introduced by Munshi 
Shamlal in 1854 and for the removal of Paras Ram, a Vakil, who had 
been nominated as Superintendent of the State. G Barnes, 
Superintendent of the Flill States, was obliged to proceed to Bushahr 
to settle the matters and as a result the old system of payment of 
revenue in kind was restored. 

Ran Bahadur Singh, one of the hereditary Wazirs, had been 
trying for quite some time to establish Dodra Kawar as an 
independent principality under himself in the Rohru tehsil. In the 
summer of 1906 the situation became serious by his defiance. A 
police force under the political Assistant Commissioner, Simla, was 
dispatched and Ran Bahadur was arrested and lodged in Simla jail 
for months, and was released only when he agreed to pay land 
revenue. 10 

After the tragedy of the Jallianwala Bagh on 15 April, 1919, and 
under the influence of the non-cooperation movement, an agitation 
was conducted in the Simla Hill States against the ancient custom of 
beggar (forced labour). The Punjab Government undertook in the 
winter of 1920-21 a complete revision of this existing system on the 
Hindustan - Tibet road between Simla and Bushahr. The use of 
beggar was practically abolished." 

Forest Lease 

Although a scheme for taking over the forests of the Bushahr 
State was prepared in 1850. it could be effected only in 1864 when 
the Raja of Bushahr leased his forest to the British Government for a 
period of fifty years. The final agreement of 1877, besides securing 
to the Raja an annual payment of Rs, 10,000 in consideration of the 
rights conceded, made more definite provision for the conservancy of 
the forests leased. In 1 929 a fresh agreement in regard to forests 
was made. This was to continue for twenty-five years.. Under this 
certain more definite provisions for the conservancy of the forests 

10. Report on the Administration of the Punjab and its Dependencies for 1906-07 , 

Lahore. 1908. p. 5. 

IJ. Punjab Administrative Report , 1921-22. Vol. 2. Lahore 1 923.. p.6. 
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were made, and the annual payment to the Raja was raised to 
Rs. 1,00,000. It is to be noted that between 1864 and 1904, after 
expenditure, the British Government gained Rs. 7, 18, 843. 12 

Administrative Divisions 

Bushahr State was divided into three tehsils for the purposes of 
administration. The tehsils were sub-divided into parganas, parganas 
into ghoris 13 and ghoris into villages. In Rohru tehsil there were 8 
parganas, 26 ghoris and 174 villages. Similarly in Rampur tehsil 7 
parganas, 30 ghoris and 186 villages and in Chini 5 parganas, 14 
ghoris, and 63 villages. 

The State was normally under a manager who had full civil and 
revenue powers, except the sentences of death which required the 
confirmation of the Superintendent of the Hill States. The manager 
or Raja was assisted by three Naib Tehsildars, a field Kanungo for 
each tehsil and thirty Patwaris. For every pargana there was a 
headman and his remuneration was at the rate of one percent of the 
revenue of his charge. Each ghori had a Lambardar who used to get 
3 percent of the revenue, and each village had a Chaukidar who used 
to receive one percent. 

Revenue 

Besides land revenue, the source of state income was excise, 
opium cultivation tax, wholesale licenses, and shops. Tax was also 
levied on hemp and liquor. Stamp duty was also charged. Thus, the 
total income of the state was approximately Rs. 3,65,000. 

Public Works 

Bushahr State used to maintain the Hindustan-Tibet Road and 
the bungalows connected with it. It was having a jail at Rampur with 
a police station. There were schools, not more than five, maintained 
by the state as well as by missionaries. There were two hospitals in 
the state, one at Rampur and other at Chini. 14 There was a wire-rope 
suspension bridge over the Sutlej at Rampur and another on the 
Nogali nallah on the Hindustan-Tibet Road. 


12 . 

13 . 

14 


Gazetteer. Vol. 8. pp. 1, 59. 

A ghori was a collection of villages which had a common grazing ground. 
Gazetteer, pp. 77-80. 
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Sirmur 

It was believed that Sirmur was rather small part of the Punjab 
Hill States. There are several theories regarding the original name of 
Sirmur. One view is that it had the senior position amongst the 
princely states. Another version is that, the name of the founder of 
the state was 'Sirmaur' who belonged to Yadu tribe and had 
connection with the subsequently founded Jaisalmer state. Thus, the 
state was named after him. 

Sirmur was the second big state of what was formerly Simla 
Hill Agency. The area of the state was 1,198 sq. miles, and the 
population according to the census of 1921 was 1,40,448. The 
revenue of the state was Rs. 6 lakhs. The state was bounded on the 
north by Jubbal and Balsan States, on the east by Dehra Dun district 
of United provinces, on the south by Ambala District and the Kalsia 
State of the Punjab, and on the west by Patiala and Keonthal. It was 
situated between 30°20' and 31°5' north latitudes and 77°5' and 
77°55' east longitudes. 15 

The political charge of the state was transferred from the 
Superintendent of Hill States, Simla to the Commissioner of Delhi 
(later of Ambala) in 1896. It was included in the Punjab States 
Agency in 1921. In October 1936 it was transferred to the Punjab 
Hill States Agency and finally merged in Himachal Pradesh in 1947. 

The ruling chief of Sirmur was the descendent of the Bhati- 
Maharawals of Jaisalmer in Rajasthan. On the expulsion of the 
Gurkhas, the State was granted to Fateh Prakash, the eldest son of 
the Raja Karam Prakash on 21st September 1815. It conferred on 
him and his heirs in perpetuity his ancient possessions, with the 
exception of the fort and pargana of Morni, which were made over 
to the Mir of Kotaha, to whom they had originally belonged. A tract 
of hill country to the north of the Giri was made over to the Rana of 
Keonthal, and the pargana of Jaunsar and Banwar, in the Dehradun 
district were annexed to the British dominion. 

This state was the most loyal to the British Government. During 
the Mutiny in 1857, Raja Shamsher Prakash rendered very good 
service to his British masters. He again sent troops in the Second 
Afghan War of 1878. The Sirmur Sappers and Miners served in 


15. Imperial Gazetteer of India. Vol. 23. Oxford. 1908, p. 21. 
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Tirah compaign 1897. On the outbreak of the war with Germany in 
1914, Maharaja Amar Prakash offered forces which did exceptional 
work in Mesopotamia. Besides this the state made liberal 
contributions towards the various war funds. As a reward for this 
great service, the Rajas of Sirmur were granted several distinctions 
such as the title of K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., Raja and Maharaja. 16 
Administration 

The State was divided into several tehsils and other smaller 
units. It had a District Headquarter, Board and Municipal Committee 
at Nahan. The revenue of the state was derived mainly from land 
revenue, forest and tea estates. It used to receive Rs. 13,734 a year 
from Government of India as compensation for the abolition of transit 
dues. There were several police stations and outposts with a jail at 
Nahan. There were several schools in the state with a high school at 
Nahan. Medical facilities were available in two hospitals and six 
dispensaries located in different parts of the state. 17 
Bilaspur 

Bilaspur also sometimes called Kahlur, was the third biggest 
State in Simla Hill Agency. The area of the state was 453 sq. miles 
with a population of 1,00,994. The revenue of the state was Rs. 
2,90,000. It was situated on banks of the Sutlej. It was bounded on 
the north by the states of Mangal, Suket and Mandi, on the west by 
the Kangra and Hoshiarpur, districts on the east by Baghal State. It 
was lying between 3 1 0 1 2' and 3 1 °3 5’ north latitudes and 76°26' and 
76°58' east longitudes. Till 1921 it was in the Simla Hills but in that 
year it came under the Punjab States Agency and in 1938 it was 
included in the Punjab Hill States Agency. 

Ancient chronicles and travellers accounts tells us that the 
ancient Kahlur was known as Bilaspur and it was founded by Bir 
Chand in 812 A. D. He had built the fort of Kot Kahlur and made it 
the first capital of Bilaspur. During the times of the Mughals, the 
ruler Raja Vikram Chand shifted its capital to Sunhami, present 
Bilaspur town. During the time of Akbar and till 1752 A.D. the state 
was under the Mughals. The Sikhs made it their tributary from 1770 


16. D'cruz, No. 5, 138-40. 323-4: Aitchison. No. 3. pp. 139-41. 

17. Gazetteer . No. 15. 28. 
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A.D. to 1786 A.D. From 1786 to 1805 A.D. it was the tributary to 
Raja Sansar Chand of Kangra. 

The ruling chiefs claimed to be the descendants of Sisupal of 
Mahabharata who had migrated from Chanderi, a place in the south 
of Rajasthan. They were Chandel Rajputs. Raja Mohan Chand had 
invited the Gurkhas for help in his struggle with Kangra. On the 
expulsion of the Gurkhas a sanad was granted to Mohan Chand on 6 
March, 1815. It provided no authority to the Raja for levying transit 
dues, and was confirmed in his possessions on the left bank of the 
Sutlej only, no tribute was levied from the State. 18 Dhankot, was 
transferred to the Raja on 21 October, 1847. 19 Raja Hira Chand 
requested the restoration of the parganas of Baseh which had been 
seized by Ranjit Singh in 1819. The request was granted in 1887 on 
the condition of his paying an annual nazrana of Rs. 8,000. 

The State was managed by the Raja. During the minority of the 
Raja it was managed by Wazirs or British Officers. 

Administration 

For administrative purpose the state was divided into twelve 
parganas in the beginning but in 1904 it was divided into two tehsils. 
Tehsil Bilaspur comprised five parganas : Bilaspur, Bahadurpur, 
Ratanpur, Fatehpur and Kot Kahlur; tehsil Bhamarwin had parganas 
of Baseh Bachestu, Gehrwin, Sunhani, Ajmerpur, Tiun and Saryan. 
These teshils were managed by Tehsildars, Kanungoes etc. The law 
of British India was enforced throughout in every branch of the 
administration during twentieth century. 

Land revenue was the main source of 'income, but besides it, 
there were several other taxes. Excise was the next big item of state 
revenue. Besides tax on opium, charas and retailers, there were 
three distilleries at Bilaspur, Bangla and Naina Devi. Stamp duty was 
levied and the annual income was about 1,200. The state used to 
maintain an army, a police force and a jail at Bilaspur. There were at 
least half a dozen schools in the state but no college. A dispensary 
used to cater to the medical needs of the population of over a lakh of 
people. 20 The famous Bhakra Dam is situated in this state. 


18. C.U. Aitchison, op.cit.. Vol. 8. Calcutta, 1909. Edn. 4, pp. 304-05. 

19. Ibid., pp. 322-23. 

20. Gazetteer, il l, Vol. 8. pp. 20-27 
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Nalagarh 

Nalagarh popularly known as Hindur was the fourth biggest 
state in size in the Simla Hills and it was an offshoot of Kahlur. The 
area of the state was 276 sq. miles with a population of 46,864. The 
revenue of the State was Rs. 2,68,000. It was situated between 
30°4T, north latitudes and 76°39' and 76°56' east longitudes. It was 
bounded on the north by Bilaspur State and Una tehsil of Hoshiarpur 
district. In the east it was bounded by Mahlog and Baghal States, in 
the south by Patiala and Kharar tehsils of Ambala district. In the 
west it was bounded by the Ropar tehsil of Ambala district. 

Like the rulers of Bilaspur, the ruelrs of Nalagarh were also 
descendants of Chandel Rajputs of Chanderi. Kalian Chand of 
Kahlur had three sons, one of these Ajay Chand organised a band of 
retainers and invaded the territory of Hindu and Brahmin Thakur of 
Hindur. People welcomed Ajay Chand because they were not happy 
with the existing rule. Thus, the state of Hindur (Nalagarh) was 
established in about 1100 A.D. The state was occupied by the 
Gurkhas in 1805 and at the end of the hostilities, the state was 
conferred on Raja Ram Singh on 20 October 1815. The sanad was 
conferred on him, all his ancestral possessions, with the exception of 
half a share in the village of Faisullapur and fort of Malaon and its 
surrounding village. No tribute was imposed on him. 21 The fort was 
however, returned to the Raja in 1846 in recognition of his fidelity 
during the First Sikh War. Half of Faisullapur was given to the Raja 
of Nalagarh in 1 882 in return for the cession by him of an area of 
corresponding value elsewhere. 22 Raja Vijai Singh, who died in 1856, 
had no male issue, hence the state then lapsed to the British 
Government, but again it was restored to Ugra Singh, an illegitimate 
son of Raja Ram Singh, in 1860. The sanad granted to him imposed 
the payment of an annual tribute of Rs. 5,000. 2 ’ In 1918 a movement 
demanding better administration of the state and the abolition of 
beggar was started by the people. The British Government then 
imposed certain conditions on the Raja. The state debt amounting to 


21. D'cruz, n. 5, pp. 320-21 

22. Narratives, n. 8. p. 840. 

23. Aitchison, n. 3, p. 90. 
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over a lakh rupees was paid off and the finances were placed on a 

firm footing. 24 

Administration 

A council of three members under the Raja, assisted by a 
Tehsildar and a Revenue Officer used to manage the state. Formerly 
the state was divided into pahar (hills) and des (plains). The pahar 
had three parganas : Chamba (or Kundlu), Malaon, and Ramgarh, 
and the des four : Dharmpur, Nalagarh, Palasi and Gullarwala. 
Though these parganas were maintained in the twentieth century, 
they had no administrative importance. The whole state was included 
in one tehsil under a Tehsildar, with a special revenue officer. The 
state had no laws of its own, hence the laws of British India were 
enforced. 

The major portion of the revenue of Rs. 2,68,000 was derived 
from land. Some revenue was collected out of the licenses for the 
sale of opium, drugs, and country liquor. There was a distillery at 
Nalagarh and in addition to the license fees, a still-head duty of 3 
pies a rupee was imposed. The British Stamp and Court Fees Act 
was in force. 

The state had a few palace guards, and three police-stations 
with two chaukis attached to it. There was a jail at Nalagarh with 
accommodation for fifty prisoners. There were no high school in the 
state but one middle and a few primary schools. In 1910 a hospital 
was opened at Nalagarh. 25 
Jubbal 

Jubbal with its feudatories had an area of 297 square miles with 
a population of 26,172. The net revenue of the state was Rs. 
7,68,700. The geographical situation of the state was between 
latitude 30°46' and 31°3' north, and longitudes 77°28' and 77°54' 
East. It was situated on the right bank of the pahar. On the south 
was the Chor Ridge. In the east it was bounded by Keonthal and 
Tarhoch States and the Dehra Dun District. In the north was 
Bushahr and in the west was Balsan State. 


24. Report of the Administration of the Punjab and its dependencies for 1 9 20-2 1. 
Lahore. 1922. p. 12. 

25. Gazetteer, n. 1. Vol. 8, pp. 14-22. 
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Among other states of the Simla Hill States, Jubbal was 
considered important state. During the 12th century the ancestors of 
the Raja of Jubbal migrated from Sirmur State. The State of Jubbal 
was founded by the Ugar Chand's eldest son Karan Chand. When it 
came into existence its capital was Soonpur near Hatkoti. Later it 
was shifted to 'Deorha' (the present Jubbal) during the reign of Raja 
Gur Ghand. 

The rulers of Jubbal were descendants of Sirmur State and 
hence, were the tributary to that state before the occupation by the 
Gurkhas. On the expulsion of the Gurkhas, Rana Puran Chand was 
granted an independent sanad on 18 November 1815. The sanad 
prescribed the maintenance of 70 beggaris in the permanent service 
of the British Government. 26 This condition was later commuted to 
an annual tribute of Rs. 2,520. Puran Chand abdicated in favour of 
Government in 1832. From that year till 1853 the state was managed 
by a Manager appointed by the British Government. Karam Chand, 
the son of Puran Chand ruled upto 1877 and was succeeded by his 
son Padam Chand. From 1898 to 1912 the state was again in the 
control of a Manager. In 1927 Rana Bijai Chand again abdicated in 
favour of Government. Anand Chand, the son of Bijai Chand, came 
to power in January 1933, only to be pensioned off in 1947 by the 
Government of India. A land revenue settlement was effected during 
1927-3 3. 27 
Administration 

The state, for a long time, was divided among the hereditary 
Wazirs, and the Rana was nothing more than a puppet in their hands. 
Rana Karam Chand, about the year 1860, removed the Wazirs and 
their relatives from the state and appointed Thanedars in their 
places. The state since then was administered by a Manager or 
Wazir under the Rana with the assistance of naib Tehsildars at Barar, 
Chaupal and Malat. The criminal and civil courts were simply the 
treasuries of the Wazirs and Ranas. The side which paid the largest 
nazrana to the Judge was invariably successful. Around 1910 three 
courts were established and the laws of British India was made 
applicable. 


26. D'cruz. n. 5. pp. 114-16. 

27. Gazetteer, n. 1, Vol. 8, pp. 22-29. 
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The revenue of the state was mainly derived from land and 
forests. The artisans such as blacksmiths, tailors, weavers, 
carpenters, goldsmiths, etc. were subjected to profession taxes. 
Apart from this there were two distilleries, one at Deorha and other 
at Chaupal. The licenses of shops for sale of opium and intoxicating 
drugs used to yield considerable money. The total income of the state 
in 1910 was only Rs. 1,50,000 and it rose to 8 lakhs in about thirty 
years. 

The state had several police-stations and a jail at Deorha, the 
capital. There were a few small schools in the state to which low- 
caste boys were not admitted. A hospital was established in about 
1 9 1 0. 2S 

Keonthal 

Keonthal with its five feudatories, Koti, Theog, Madhan, Ghund, 
and Ratesh had an area of 295 square miles with a population of 
46,130. The revenue of Keonthal proper was Rs. 1,50,000. The 
geographical situation of the state was between 30°55' and 3 1 ° 1 3' 
north latitudes and 77°10' and 77°25' east longitudes. The main block 
of the territory was adjoining Simla town. 

The ancestors of the ruling family were immigrants from Bengal 
and were of Rajputs in origin. Keonthal was established by Giri Sen 
in 1211 A.D., the younger brother of Birsen. Between 1800 and 1810 
Rana Bhup Singh and his son Raghunath Singh often joined hands 
with the Gurkha commander Amar Singh Thapa but on their 
expulsion joined the camp of the East India Company. On the 
termination of the Gurkha war, Tika Surendera Singh was restored to 
his ancestral territories with the exception of a portion which was 
made over to Patiala. Simla was formed by the acquisition of 
portions of Keonthal and Patiala In 1830. The Rana was granted the 
title of Raja in 1 858 in reward for his services during the Mutiny. The 
principalities of Koti, Theog, Madhan, Ghund and Ratesh were added 
to the state later. The chiefs used to exercise full ruling powers, 
subject to the confirmation of death sentences by the Political 
Agent. 29 


2 8, Gazetteer , n. 1, Vol. 8, pp. 22-29. 

29. Aitcluson, n. 3 : pp. 17-18. 
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Administration 

Excluding the five feudatories, the state used to have six 
detached tracts divided into several parganas, such as Fagu, 
Khalashi, Mahasu, Dharech, Karoli, etc. The whole administration 
was centred in the Raja. He was assisted by naib Tehsildars at 
Junga, Fagu and Rawin, and several Kardars or Mahtas, appointed 
by himself and removed at his pleasure. In 1899 nineteen Ziladars 
were appointed with Patwaris to assist them. 

Besides land revenue the state used to charge ground tax from 
all shops in the state. A sum of Rs. 3,500 annually was received 
from Government of India for the lease of Kasauli municipal area, in 
addition to an income of Rs. 6,400 from rents in Kasauli. There was 
some income from the licenses which were issued for the 
manufacture and sale of the liquor, besides duty on opium and drugs. 

Essential services, such as police protection and education, 
were provided in the most elementary form, medical facility was 
denied to the people except that of Vaid. 30 
Baghal 

Baghal or Arki, as it was popularly known after the name of the 
capital was the seventh in size. Its area was 124 square miles with a 
population of 26,352. The revenue of the State was Rs. 85,000. The 
geographical situation of the state was between 31°5' and 3 1 ° 1 9' 
north latitudes, and 76°52' and 77°5' east longitudes. In the north the 
state was bounded by the Sutlej and the towering highlands of the 
small state of Mangal. On the east were the states of Dhami and 
Kunihar. In the west it was covered by Nalagarh and Bilaspur. 

The Ranas of Baghal claimed their descent from the Panwar 
Rajas of Rajasthan. The sources mention that ancestors of Baghal 
State belong to the Raja Bhoj or the Raja Vikramaditya of Ujjain. 
When Turks attacked Dharanagri in central India, ruler Vijai Dev’s 
brother Ajai Dev came here and founded the state of Baghal. After 
few years it became a tributary to Delhi Kings. The Gurkhas, who 
took possession of the state from 1805 to 1815, were expelled by the 
British Government in 1815, and on the expulsion of the Gurkhas a 
sanad was granted to Rana Jagat Singh on 3 September 1815. The 


30. Gazetteer , n. 1. Vol. 8, pp. 11-17. 
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sanad prescribed the maintenance of a hundred beggaries by the 
chief for the service of the Agent at Sabathu. 31 This was 
subsequently commuted to an annual tribute of Rs. 3,600. Rana 
Kishan Singh became Raja in 1875 for his loyal service to the British 
government during the 1857 Mutiny. During the whole of the 
nineteenth century the state was very ably administered by the Rajas 
and it was in the twentieth century that the state came under the 
control of a Manager when several intrigues were afoot. However, 
the state became stable again from 1932, when Raja Surendra Singh 
came to power. 

Administration 

Formerly the state was divided into seventeen parganas, and 
each pargana was under the control of Kamdar. Between 1877 and 
1904 Raja Dhian Singh, finding this system inconvenient, abolished 
the Kamdar s, and divided the State into four tehsils - Arki, Darla, 
Dhundan, and Sarli. A tehsildar was placed in charge of each. 

Besides land revenue and kind rent, some revenue used to come 
from the solitary opium shop at Arki. The people of Baghal were not 
given to liquor-drinking, and there was no distillery for the 
manufacture or sale of the liquor. 

Among essential services, there was a police-station at Arki, 
and one Anglo-vernacular middle school besides four village primary 
schools, there was a hospital at Arki for the use of the people. 32 
Minor States 

The remaining thirteen minor states of Bhajji, Tharoch, 
Kumarsain, Balsan, Mahlog, Bajhat, Dhami, Kuthar, Sangri, Mangal, 
Kunihar, Bija and Darkoti, varied in area from 5 sq. miles to 94 
square miles. The population was between 551 to 13,413 and 
similarly revenue between Rs. 1,700 to Rs. 71,000. Every ruler was 
a descendant of some illustrious family. Generally the administrations 
of these states were under direct control of the Rana or Thakur. 
These states were very much neglected providing few facilities to 
the population. 


3 1 . Aitchison, n. 3, p. 95. 

32. Gazetteers of the Simla Hill States, Lahore, 1934. pp. 2-8. 
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British Supervision 

Just after the Gurkha war these states were subject to the 
supervision of the Deputy Commissioner, Simla and Assistant Agent 
of the Governor-General, Political Department, upto January 1822. 
From January 1822 to November 1832 these states were under the 
Political Agent of Sabathu. From 28 October 1842 to 29 January 
1846, the Sub-Commissioner, N.W. Frontier was the supervisor. 
From 29 January 1846 to January 1859, the states were under the 
Superintendent of Protected Hill States. It was only in January 1859 
that the Deputy Commissioner, Simla in addition to his charge 
became Superintendent of Hill States, and in that capacity he 
continued up to October 1936 when the Punjab Hill State Agency 
was created in view of first popular government. This Agency was 
automatically dissolved with the independence of India and resulted 
in the formation of Himachal Pradesh in 1947. 33 

To sum up, an obvious question is why the British Government 
did not annex these states outright to its possession as had been done 
in various other cases. Secondly, what were the results of the feudal 
rule ? Reasons for not annexing these states were political, economic 
and strategic. 

Politically, Britishers were strong when they confronted these 
small hill" states. Although strategically located they posed little 
problems to the British. At this juncture the Russians and Chinese 
were not much of a threat to the British. Nepal being on their side 
the British thought it better to use these states as buffer instead of 
merging their areas in the British dominions. Hence there was no 
point in disturbing the set up of these petty states. 

Economically the states were unproductive. The total revenue in 
1836 was only Rs. 3,44,200 and the cost of managing the states 
would have greatly exceeded the revenue derived from them. 34 A 
single Commissioner used to draw Rs. 2,750 per month without 
allowances. 35 Imperial tributes of Rs. 31,397 was assured beside 


33. Gazetteer , n.I, Vol. 8A, pp. 17-18, Memoranda , n.9, pp. 202-03, Menon, n.4, 
pp. 243-44. 

34. D'eruz, n. 5, pp. 108-09, 137. 

35. National Archives of India, Foreign Department. A-Gcn. G., August 1884, pp. 
37-38. 
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beggaris and recruits in the army in return of Raja and Maharaja 
titles and a seat in the Chamber of Princes. 

Strategically, the' land mass of 4,800 miles with loyal feudals 
served a good buffer between hostile Bhim Sen Thapa. the then 
Nepalese' Prime Minister and Maharaja Ranjit Singh of Lahore. 
These petty rulers also served as informers to the British 
Government. The possible combination of Nepal, Lahore and other 
Indian States against the- British Government in 'the third and fourth 
decades; of the nineteenth ceiitury was frustrated by loyal chiefs of 
these hi Ilk. 

Feudal rule in the principalities resulted in the gross 
mismanagement of the affairs pertaining to the well being of the 
people. It appears quite strange that while the British Government 
advocated fdr the abolition of the ailing institutions of state and 
witchcraft, they recognised the old system of beggar and had 
accepted it as a kind of tribute in sanads. If was only because of the 
activities and crusade of Prajamandals in the states that beggar 
system was abolished. 1 

It was only due to the vision and diplomacy of Sardar 
Vailabhbhai Patel that these states formed' the' Part-C State of the 
Indian Union in 1947. Bilaspur was retained 1 under a Chief 
Commissioner! The States Reorganisation Commission which was 
appointed on 29 December, 1953 with its 1 members Dr FLN. Kunzrn, 
S. FazalAli and Sardar K.-.M. Panikkar submitted its report on 30 
September* 1955, under which Himachal Pradesh state was 
established which also included the areas of erstwhile Bilaspur state. 



STATUS OF WOMEN IN THE COLONIAL PUNJAB 

Manju Malhotra * 

The soil of Punjab has been the cradle of two ancient civilizations; the 
Indus Valley Civilisation and the Vedic Civilisation. In the Indus Valley 
Civilisation the cult of Mother Goddess prevailed and in the Vedic Civilisation 
women enjoyed equal status. They had been actively involved in the political 
affairs. 

But in the post-vedic period, certain social customs and traditions made 
adverse impact on the position of women in the society. In the medieval age 
the woman had become almost a 'Paer Ki Juti' (footwear). Even Tulsidas 
in his Ram Charit Manas compared her with animal and shudra (low born 
caste) when he says : 

Dhol. Gwaran, Shudar, Pashu, Nari 
Yeh sab taran ke adhikari. 

The plight of women became a chief concern of socio-religious 
reformers even during the ‘Bhakti Movement’ in the 13 lh to 16"’ Century 
A.D. The Sikh Gurus severely criticised the customs of Sati and sale- 
purchase of daughters. But nothing could prevent the society from following 
these so-called deep rooted customs and traditions and thus resulted in the 
pathetic condition of the women continuing. Infact vicious circle was set in 
motion. 

During the colonial period, the Punjab (including West Pakistan, present 
Punjab and Haryana and parts of Himachal Pradesh) comprised 29 districts 
and total population of 24367113 in 1901.' There were three major 
communities-Hindus, Sikhs and Muslims. The number of Christians was 
very small. The position of women in these communities differed, particularly 
among Muslims. Moreover, the Hindu and the Sikh was the part and parcel 
of the same social milieu. 

An attempt has been made to discuss the discriminating attitude ofthe 
society towards women. The impact of socio-religious reform movements 
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has been taken in view and also efforts included to the awakeningof women 
in Punjab have been highlighted. 

To begin with, the birth of the girl child was never regarded as an 
auspicious occasion. The son was always given a preferential treatment. 
Ironically, the birth of a female child was considered as a signal for the 
endless chain of troubles and difficulties for the parents. So putting the 
female child to death immediately after her birth was the unfortunate practice 
in most parts of the Northern India. During the period under study amongst 
the various sections of the population in the Punjab especially Khatri ’s, Rajputs, 
Jats and all the classes of the Sikhs, the practice of female infanticide was 
widely prevalent. 2 Despite the lowest proportion of female population in the 
Punjab a large section suspected to involve in the practice of female 
infanticide. Rose, in his study quoted numerous instances of folk lores, 
superstitions and beliefs pointing out the wide spread practice of killing of 
daughters. There was no rejoicing at the birth of a girl. 3 Lord Lawrence, 
who was the Commissioner of Jullundur Doab in 1846 also found this 
practice of female infanticide. Its order to put a full stop to such practice he 
made an announcement ‘ beti mat maro. H 

The Bedis were generally known as kurimar (daughter slayer). The 
custom was prevalent among the Sodhis of Antbala, Patiala and Nabha, 
Jats of Multan, Gujranwala and Jhelutn and Muslims of Jhelum and 
Ferozepur. Among the Sikh Jats, the Sandhus had the reputation of 
committingfemale infanticide and they had the lowest-proportion oftemales 
among any class. 5 

The poor new born baby girls were put to death by a variety of ways. 
The infant was put into a ghara (an earthen pot) and buried alive in the 
ground. Sometimes the girl was taken to a jungle and was put in a sitting 
position under a tree, gur (lumped brown sugar) was put into her mouth and 
a balti (corded role of cotton) was placed between her fingers and then a 
song was sung ; 6 

2. Punjab Census Report. 1891, p. 219, Quoted in Census of India . 1911, Vol. 1. Part 1, pp. 
215-16. 

3. Census of India, 1910, Vol I, Part I, p. 115. 

4. Census Report Punjab , 1911, Part I, p. 243. 

{beti mat maro - do not kill a daughter). 

5. Ferozepur District Gazetteer, 1915, p.70 

6. Moshiarpur District Gazetteer , 1883-84. p. 40; Punjab A otes and Queries, Vol. 1, Feb. 
1884, Paragraph No. 450; See also Census of India, 1901, Vol. XVII, Part I, pp. 213-14. 
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“Gur khayeen puni katteen 
ap na aayeen bira nu ghateen. ” 

(Eat joggery, spin the cotton, do not come back yourself, send a brother.) 
Sometimes the girls were given an overdoze of opium, so that never to rise 
again. 7 

Economic reasons were the basic factors behind the discriminating 
attitude of the society towards the daughters. The mothers used to smear 
their breast with aak-milk (v/\\d poisonous plant) to suckle the poor daughter 
that ultimately caused death. Even otherwise, there was a deliberate neglect 
of the female child with a purpose of causing death which was virtually 
infanticide. Pandit Hari Kishan Kaul points out “Girls are usually insufficiently 
clad and the less trouble is taken to protect them from heat and cold than in 
the case of boys. During the illness of female children, no notice is taken 
unless the ailment becomes serious, while the slightest indisposition in case 
of a boy upsets the whole family and the best available medical assistance 
is summoned. ..But the neglect of female infants, which has probably been 
the most important cause of the disparity of the sexes... 8 

Statistically speaking, there is a strong evidence for the prevalence of 
femaie infanticide in 1921 in the district of Jullundur. It was said to be more 
notorious than any other part of the Punjab for indulgence in this practice. 9 

Though the Act VIII of 1870 was enacted to keep a watch over the 
custom by keeping a strict record of births and deaths yet the custom of 
killing daughters afterbirth did not disappear for a longtime. 10 

Economic burden and protection of daughters was the main reason 
behind this heinous custom. 

Deliberate neglect of a girl child was very common in the society. 
Within the family the sons were given a rich nutritious diet whereas the 
daughters were given a simple food to eat. If ever the daughters dared to 
ask for the same kind of food taken by her brother she was abused and 
badly scolded. The boy is always thought to be the carrier of the lineage 


7. Personal Interviews with the women of Punjab : Sint. Bhag Dev i. 21 June 1984. Smt. 
Gauran Devi. 28 Dec. 1984. who were freedom fighters and social reformers also. 

8. Quoted in Census of India, 1911, Vol. 1, Part 1, p. 218. 

9. Punjab Census Report, 1921. Part I. p. 227. f.n. 

10. Hoshiarpur District Gazetteer. 1904. Vol. XIII A. p. 31 (In personal interviews women of 
Punjab also gave instances of female infanticide in their respective residing areas out of 
some forced compulsion of poverty). 
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where as none thought about the daughter as a future mother. 

The daughters were taught to learn household work and less time was 
given to them to enjoy and sleep. Whereas the sons being preferential and 
beloved had full freedom and time to enjoy and sleep. It was a saying in 
Punjab : 

“ Put tey paitha sutyan hee vadhda hey ” 

(That the son and the pumpkin both grow in size only when they rest). 

Comparatively speaking the daughters were always given very simple 
clothes to wear." 

Not much attention was given to the education in Punjab, primarily its 
being the agricultural state. In 1901 the number of literates in the province 
was 64 males per 1 000 and only 3 females per 1 000 of the total population. 12 
Moreover education to women was considered unnecessary, unorthodox 
and dangerous. 12 The orthodox lifestyle of the society, customs of child 
marriage and purdah were the main hindrances in women’s education. 14 
She was regarded as Prayaya Dhan. So spending money on her education 
ought to be a shear wastage. 

The purdah was observed as a mark of respectability and mannerism 
by all communities ofthe Punjab. Amongthe Muslims women were confined 
to strict seclusion and excluded and isolated from the world of men. 15 
Otherwise also women were not free to move about like men could. In 
Punjab, it was said: 16 

"Ander baithi lakh di 
bahar gayi kakh di ” 

(The one who stays indoor is worth lakhs but she who wanders about 
is worth a straw). 

The purdah was a great hindrance in the progress of women. “The 
seclusion of women prevented the development of social life. This applied 
even more to Moslems inter se for purdah among them was stricter. Though 
Hindu and Muslim men met each other frequently, such opportunities were 
lacking to the, women of both groups. These women of the nobility and 


1 1 . Personal interview with Smt. Bhag Devi. 

12. Census of India 1910, Vol. i. Part l. p. 160. 

13. Census of India 1921, Vol. I, Part I, p. ISO. 

14. Lajpat Rai, The Ary a Samaj Bombay 1915, pp. 143-44. 

15. Personal interview with Bibi Arntusalam. a freedom fighter of the Punjab, 17 Aug. 1984. 

1 6 . District Gazetteer of Multan , 1901-1 902, p, 98. 
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upper classes were thus far more cut off from each other and developed 
much more marked separate ideological groups, each largely ignorant of 
the other:” 17 

The girls who escaped infanticide were married at a very early age. 18 
The customs of child marriage was primarily a Hindu custom and girls were 
married between the ages of 10 and 1 5 years. The Sikhs and the Muslims 
were less given to the practice of early marriage. Amongthe Muslims there 
was a system of nikah kabul. But some of them started the custom of 
child marriages. The Census of 1911, Part XIV, p. 263 reveals that the 
number of married infants among the Hindus between the age of 5 and 10 
years and 1 and 5 years was 63 and 2 per 1000 respectively, while among 
the Sikhs the number was 32 and 1 per 1000 and the Muslims had a lesser 
number of infant marriages, 28 per 1 000 between the age of 5 and 1 0 years 
and 1 between the age of 1 and 5 years. 

In these pre-puberty marriages the bride was not sent to the in-laws 
family, immediately after marriage. After the attainment of puberty the girl 
was sent to her matrimonial home with a ceremony of muklawa in the 
West Punjab and gaona in the East Punjab. 19 

As child marriage was a religious obligation, child widows also became 
inevitable which spelt miseries on the female children. The extent of misery 
befalling the female children can be measured from various census reports 
according to which many women were left widowed before they reached 
the age of puberty. In Punjab, Census of 1921 reports that there were no 
less than 27 widows under the age of 5, around 2835 widows under the age 
of 1 0 and 8963 widows under the age of 1 5 and 26400 such unfortunate 
widows under the age of 203° 

The Census of 1931 highlighted the extent of cruelty towards the 
poor women of the Punjab by citing an example that a Hindu and a Christian 
girl were married and then got widowed also just at the age of one year. 

Among the Sikhs and the Muslims too as many as six females in each 

community became widowd at the same age. 21 

1 7 J.L. Nehru, The Discovery of India , Delhi, 1972, p. 268. 

18. Personal Interviews with Smt. Bliag Devi, Smt. Gauran Devi, Smt. Luxmi Arya. 

19. Information based on Personal Interviews with the women of Punjab who lived in Colonial 
Punjab. 

20. Census of India, 1921, Vol. VX, Punjab and. Delhi, Part-I, p.246. 

2 1 . Census of India, 1931, Vol. XVII. Punjab, Part 111, pp. 70-78. 
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The attitude of the society towards these unfortunate widows was 
more inhuman than the cruelty inflicted upon them by nature in snatching 
their life partners. The most deplorable feature was that the widows 
themselves were believed to have been the cause of their husband’s death. 
A widow was regarded as an inauspicious, unfortunate and condemned 
woman. She was not allowed to wear jewels and not allowed to join a 
singing party or a marriage ceremony. She was given a soiled chadar to 
wear . 22 Violating such rules was something unthinkable but there were no 
such conditions imposed on widowers. 

Men were allowed to marry as many times as he could. It was a 
saying : 23 

“Dhee viyaheeye ek var 
Put viyaheeye var var. ” 

Among Sikh Jats of West and East Punjab, the widow marriage was 
performed with the deceased husband’s younger or elder brother or within 
her in-laws family . 24 The custom was known as chadar dalna in West 
Punjab and orhnaa urhana in East Punjab. 

Widow re-marriages most of the time led to irregular and ill-organised 
matches. She was either married to an old man which often led to 
unhappiness or to a boy of much lower age. In that case, the boy was at 
liberty to marry again after attaining his youth . 25 This system led to sauten 
status and made the life of a widow more miserable than before. This type 
of attitude towards the woman was more discriminating and pathetic in the 
society. Whereas a widower of any age was given full choice to choose his 
bride for re-marriage. 

The widow was even re-married to an already married elder or younger 
brother of the deceased husband making the family affairs shadowy and 
polygamous . 26 

Another shocking custom was; asking or forcing the person to re-marry 
if the wife could not bear an issue within a few years of her marriage. Both 


22. Punjab Moles and Queries. June 1885, Vol. II, Para No. 795. 

23. Personal Interviews with the Women cif the Punjab. 

24 Census of India, 1911. Vol. XIV, p. 282; also Personal Interviews with the Women of the 
Punjab. 

25. Personal Interview with Smt. Luxmi Arya, 6th Oct., V985 (she herself was victim of child 
marriage). 

26. Smt. Luxmi Arya. 
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the wives used to live together in the same house and the wife bearing 
children was given preferential treatment, while the issueless wife was totally 
ignored , 27 

Muslims we re permitted to keep more than one woman . 28 Such practice 
was however prevalent among the agricultural classes of the hills too where 
women worked iin the fields . 29 In Simla d i strict 1 a man. may marry as many 
women as he likes, the number generally being; regulated: by the amount of 
work he can profitably assign to them -’ 30 

Fraternal polyandry also prevailed among the Kanets and other Sudra 
castes of the humjab Hills, including Kulu. Similar state of things was also 
common among the Jats of the eastern plain . 31 Even in sub-mountain 
segments of Aimbala amongst all classes pf Hindus, a sister-in-law was 
looked upon as the common property, not only '.of uterine brothers but also of 
att .bhais. including first cousins . 32 

The custom of Sati was also prevalent; in the society but it was not 
forced among die common people barring a few examples of forced sati in 
royal families of the Punjab . 33 

There was nothing known about the so-called rights of women. They 
were kept ign orant consciously about the world around them, woman was 
regarded as s ubservient, inferior species afid crushed under the burden of 
customs and .< conventions she had lost the will, the courage and the power of 
independent thinking. She was regarded as a, child producing machine and a 
cook. 

This type of discriminating attitude vy as not only confined to the region 
of the Punjab. It was widespread in many other parts of India. Such state of 
affairs gave a spark to enlightened leaders like Raja Ram Mohan Roy, 
Ishwar.Chander Vidyasagar, Justice Govind Mahadev Ranade and Swami 


27. Persona! Interviews. 

28. Pvnjchb Census Report 1911, Part II, p, 29'0. 

29. District Gazetteer of Kangra, 1917, p. 50: District Gazetteer of Simla, 1904, p. 27; 
District Gazetteer of Sirmour States. 1907. p. 31, 

30. District Gazetteer , Simla , 1904, p.27. 

31. Cens.us of India 1911, Vol. I, Part I. pp. 2:39-40. (When a family of brothers lived in a 
community of good, the elder brother alone took a wife, whom his younger brothers 
sharejd,) 

32. Ibid 

33. Gopal Singh, A History of the Sikh People 1469-1978 , New Delhi, 1979. pp. 502,527. 
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Dayanand Saraswati who thought to eradicate the obnoxious social bigotry 
of the male dominating society towards the poor women in India. On their 
emphasis the Colonial Government passed legislations likesafr' was outlawed 
in 1829 and by widow-remarriage Act of 1856 the marriage of a widow 
was legalised. 

All these endeavours had a powerful impact on the elite and educated 
women of that period. It provided them an opportunity to organize themselves. 

In the Punjab the Kuka Guru Ram Singh played a significant role in 
creating an awakening among the women in the province. He strongly 
criticised the cruel customs of girl infanticide, child marriages, sari, and 
trading in girls.’" 1 Rather Guru Ram Singh admitted undiluted equality of 
women with men. It is said, “Men and women rave together at his meetings 
and thousands of women and young girls have joined his sect.” 35 

The most potent and the most proselytising of all the reform movements 
in the Punjab was the Arya Samaj. It launched a crusade against social 
evils. It laid stress on a strategy “to diffuse knowledge and dispel 
ignorance.” 36 With an object of remodelling and transforming society, it paid 
an ample attention to female education. 

The Kanya Mahavidyalaya set up at Jullundur in 1886 was an attempt 
to dispel ignorance. It was started by Lala Dev Raj with the help of Mai 
Bhagwati of Hariana. Lalaji compared her services with that of Islabelia. 37 
The Vidyalaya exercised a powerful influence on educating and creating 
awareness among the women. In fact the crust of social prejudice was first 
broken by the Arya Samaj. 38 

It created a tremendous momentum of enthusiasm in Punjab. A small 
elite group of Punjabi women who felt oppressed by conventional practices, 
traditional image seized the opportunities to their advantage. Slowly but 
steadily many women started taking keen interest in the activities of the 
Samaj by attending its meetings and contributing money to its funds. 39 Under 
the auspices of the Arya Samaj the women took pledge to use Swadeshi. 40 
Not only this, a number of women's societies also sprang-up throughout the 


34. Foreign Department (Political-A.). March 1867. Proceedings Nos. 1 1 1-1 12. NAI. 

35. Ibid. 

36. Lala Lajpat Rai, The Arya Samaj, p, 179. 

37. Satyadev Vidyalankar, Didi Sushila. Mohan, biography in Hindi, Delhi, 1964, pp. 167-69. 

38. The People, Vol. III. Dec. 5, 1926, pp. 440-42. 

39. The Punjabee. Nov. 28.1904. 

40. Ibid., October 16,1905. 
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province under the patronage and guidance of the Arya Samaj. 

The British Government considered Arya Samaj a most dangerous 
anti-British movement. 41 The women of the Arya Samaji families became 
more zealous workers than their men, in furthering the cause of the Arya 
Samaj which became an alarming force for the government. 42 

Women like, Sarla Devi Choudharani (SarlaGhoshal) though a Bengali 
woman but married to an Arya Samajist Pandit Ram Bhaj Dutt Choudhari 
of Lahore, Har Devi wife of Lala Roshan Lai of Lahore took keen interest 
in furthering the national cause. 43 

Sarla Devi originated the idea of donating one tenth of ornaments to 
the ‘Revenge Fund’ which were collected to secure the release of Lala 
Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh, detained for their anti-British activities. 44 

Har Devi went house-to-house to spread nationalist ideas among the 
women 45 in Rawalpindi, Mrs. Vero Amolak Ram and Mrs. Ramjiwai 
Hansraj, 46 Smt. Jamuna Bai wifeofHarkishan Lai and in Sialkot Smt. Sushila 
Devi wife ofTehl Ram Ganga Ram and in Hissar Smt. Purni hold meetings 
of women to spread nationalism. 47 

At Lahore women organised themselves under the name of Bharat 
Istree Mahamandal in November 1910. The object of this organisation 
was to bring further together the women of all castes and creeds and to 
ameliorate the condition of women. 48 Sarla Devi Choudharani made frantic 
efforts to spread the cause of the Mahamandal. 49 

Many prominent women of the Punjab assumed new roles of 
leadership. No doubt men took the lead to champion the cause of women 
and showed them the way. Following them a small group of women who 
were the mothers, wives, daughters and sisters of politicians, social reformers 
and Arya Samajists of the Punjab came forward to bring about reforms 
among the women and to encourage them to participate in the political 
activities of the day. 


41. Home Department (Political-B). Govt, of India, Proceedings Oct. 1907, Nos. 40-49. 

42. Ibid. 

43. Home Department (Politicai-B), Govt, of India, Proceedings, July 1907, Nos. 39-177. 

44. Ibid. 

45. Home Department (Political-B), Govt, of India, Proceedings, July 1907, No. 39-177, NAI. 

46. Ibid., Aug. 1907, Nos. 135-45. 

47. Ibid., Aug. 1910, No. 18-25; also Sept. 1908. No. 49-58. 

48. The Modern Review , Oct. 1911. pp 344-47. 

49. Home Department (Political-B), Govt, of India. Proceedings, January 1912, Nos. 121- 
123, NAI. 



ORGANISATION AND WORKING OF POLICE IN 
THE PUNJAB, 1861-1914 

Pawan Kumar Singla* 

The term 'police' means a body of people organised to maintain 
law and order and to investigate breaches of laws. 1 Before the 
advent of the British rule in Punjab, there was no systematic police 
administration in this region. There was no independent police 
department in the Lahore Kingdom under Maharaja Ranjit Singh and 
his successors. The Maharaja himself was the highest authority of all 
branches of administration including the police. In the provinces, 
parganas and villages, the police functions were performed by 
nazims, kardars, lambardars and chowkidars respectively; in the 
Lahore city, of course, there used to be a kotwal, who was the head 
of the city police. 2 

The modern police system in India, including Punjab, was 
established by the British. It was "an exotic institution created by the 
English by slow degrees." It represented a complete departure from 
the pre-British systems in so far as it "separates the preventive and 
investigating agency from the authority which tries and punishes the 
criminals." 3 

After the annexation of Punjab in March 1849, the Board of 
Administration had to pay prior attention to the maintenance of peace 
and order in the new province. For this purpose it was considered 
essential to organise an efficient police force which could deal 
effectively with the plunderers, robbers, thieves and other lawless 
elements. To begin with, the police establishment organised in the 


* Senior Lecturer in History, M.M. Modi College, Patiala. 

1. Encyclopaedia Britannica, London, 1973, p. 662. 

2. For details, see Bliagat Singh, Sikh Polity in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Century. New Delhi, 1978, pp. 247-56. 

3. j.C. Curry, The Indian Police , London, 1932. p. 18. 
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province had two branches - a military preventive police and civil 
detective police. 4 During the revolt of 1857-58, the presence of 
Punjab police battalions contributed considerably to the preservation 
of order. But the Punjab police system was an extremely expensive 
one. The Government of India, therefore, asked the Punjab 
Government in May I860 to take immediate steps for a general 
reorganisation of the police and to reduce its cost. 5 In August 1860, a 
Police Commission with M.H. Court as its President was appointed 
by the Supreme Government to make a comprehensive enquiry into 
the existing constitution of the police establishment and to suggest 
measures for its improvement. 6 The Punjab Government was asked 
to render all possible assistance to the Commission. 7 After 
conducting comprehensive enquiries, the Commission submitted its 
report. On the basis of its recommendations Police Act (Act V) of 
1861 w'as passed. In accordance with the provisions of this Act, 
police administration was reorganised in Punjab. The civil and 
military police was amalgamated and the whole force was placed 
under the control of an Inspector-General of Police who was given 
the full powers of a Magistrate. 8 Below him there were to be Deputy 
Inspector-Generals who were given the charge of police circles. 9 
Subordinate to them were the Superintendents, one for each district. 
Below the Superintendents were placed Inspectors, Deputy 
Inspectors, Sergeants and Constables. 10 

During 1862-1897 a number of police reforms were effected, 
notably reduction in the police force for the purpose of economy, 

4. Government ol' India Selections from Records No. 2, para 60; General Report on 
the Administration of the Punjab Proper for the year 1849-51 (hereafter given 
as PAR). Lahore. 1853. p. 49. 

5. Govt of India to Pb. Govt.. 7 May I860, Home (Judicial) Department. A, Progs.. 
S September, 1860, No. 44. 

6. Governor-General in Council's Resolution of 17 August 1860, Home (Judicial) 
Department. A Progs., 8 September, 1860, No. 52 

7. Home (Judicial) Department, A Progs., 8 September, 1860, No. 56. 

S. The Police Act 1861 (Act V of 1861), clauses 4-5. Major George Aitchison was 

appointed as the first Inspector-General of Police in Punjab. 

9. The Punjab was divided into four police circles, namely, Ambala, Lahore, 
Rawalpindi and Multan. Each of these circles comprised of a number of districts. 

10. The Police Act 1861 (Act V of 1861), clauses 6-8. 
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revision of the pay-scales of all ranks, establishment of Police 
Training School at Phillaur and parity in the scales of European and 
Indian officials." 

In 1890s certain defects in the working of police administration 
had become more and more apparent and the need of reforming 
police system had begun to be talked about both at official and non- 
official level. In 1892, the Rafiq-i Hind had demanded the 
appointment of a Police Commission for Punjab to enquire into the 
grievances of the people against the police, to suggest measures to 
redress their grievances and to induce the public to aid the police. 1 * * * * * * * * * * 12 

In 1897-98 the number of offences of all types admitted to have 
occurred in the province was larger than the corresponding figure for 
any of the preceding five years. 13 The number of murders had 
increased from 480 in 1893 to 723 in 1897. 14 The number of 
cognizable offences reported to have been committed in 1892 was 
75,302 and in 1897 it rose to 96, 571. 15 In 1899, the Government of 
India also expressed grave concern over the increase in serious 
crimes in Punjab for sometime past and therefore urged the Local 
Government to check this state of affairs in the province. 16 

The Lieutenant-Governor of Punjab, therefore, appointed the 
Provincial Police Committee on 23 September 1899 under the 
Presidentship of C.L. Tupper, the Commissioner of Rawalpindi 
Division. This committee was required to make recommendations for 
the improvement of Police in Punjab with special reference to the 
state of crime which had increased so alarmingly. 17 It was, however, 


1 1 . For details, see supra, pp. 24-26. 

12. The Rafiq-i Hind, Lahore. May 1892; RNNP for 1892, p. 469. 

13. PAR. 1897-98. General Summary, para 8 

14. Report on the Police Administration in the Punjab. 1897 , pp. 8-10. 

15. Ibid., p 2. 

16. Home (Police) Department, A Progs., November 1899. No. 63. 

17. Home (Police) Department, A, Progs., March 1902, Nos. 47-48; The Police 

Committee consisted of : 

1. C.L. Tupper, Commissioner of Rawalpindi Division as President. 

2. A.F.D. Cunningham, Commissioner of Peshawar. 

3. Burton Smith, Inspector General of Police. 

4. C.G. Parsons, Commissioner of Excise. 

5. H.W. Jackson, D.I.G. of Police, Eastern Circle. 

6. C.G.W. Hastings, D.I.G. Police, Western Circle. 

7. H.J. Maynara, Deputy Commissioner, Ambala, all as rpembers; and 

8. C.A. Barron as Secretary. 
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not required to consider the interior working of the Police 
Department relating to discipline, equipment, or procedure, or 
Criminal Tribes Act . 18 

The composition and limited task assigned to the Police 
Committee was criticised by some contemporary newspapers. The 
Rafiq-i Hind (Lahore) remarked that the Police Committee would 
be confined chiefly to a consideration of the scale of salaries of 
District Superintendents of Police and Constables. The writer 
deprecated the exclusion of natives from the committee, and 
remarked that not a few points concerning the police administration 
the opinions of native police officials should carry greater weight 
than those of the European officials. If, however, no native in the 
Police Department was considered competent to take part in the 
proceedings of the committee, some native civil officers ought to 
have been selected for the purpose. The correspondent added that 
the labours of the committee would not be productive of any 
beneficial results if its inquiries were confined to the aforesaid 
considerations . 19 

The Nazim-ul Hind (Lahore) regretted that the Government 
had omitted to nominate Mr. J.P. Warburton, Assistant Inspector- 
General of Railway Police, Punjab, as a member of the Police 
Committee. This had been a great opportunity of benefitting by his 
experience. Moreover, when the members of the committee, 
although high and experienced officers of Government, were 
unacquainted with the difficult and intricate internal circumstances of 
the Police Department, they could not be expected to hit upon the 
right measures to be adopted for the improvement and efficiency of 
the Department. The Editor thought that a conference, consisting of 
native officials of the police, some judicial officers, as also a few 
Editors of newspapers and other representatives of the people, 
should have been held and their report should have been considered 
by the Police Committee. The paper suggested that the Police 
Committee should take the evidence of experienced native officials 
also . 20 


18. Report of the Committee on the Police Administration of Punjab (1899-1900), 
para 12; Home (Police) Department, A, Progs., February 1901, No. 104. 

19. The Rafiq-i Hind , Lahore. 4 November 1899, RNNP for 1899, p. 667. 

20. The Nazim-ul Hind, Lahore, 18 November, 1899, RNNP for 1899, p. 686. 
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On 3 November 1899, a detailed report was prepared and 
presented by the committee. It was considered by the Lieutenant- 
Governor and the proposals as modified by the Lieutenant-Governor 
were as under : 21 

(i) that the strength of various categories of police be increased- 
that of Deputy Inspectors-General from 2 to 3, Assistant 
Superintendents, second class, from 6 to 14, Inspectors from 52 
to 74 f Deputy Inspectors from 566 to 575, Sergeants from 1,943 
to 2,Q50 and Mounted Constables from 1 1,124 to 1 1,682; 

(ii) that the Phi Naur School staff below the rank of Inspectors be 
separately provided for instead of its having been drawn from 
the district establishments; 

(iii) that improvements in the pay and allowances of Constables be 
made, the most important being the creation of a 8 rupee grade 
to be reached after 7 years of service; 

(iv) that horse allowances of Mounted Constables be raised from 
rupees 13 to rupees 15 per month; 

(v) that the number of Court Inspectors be increased and in 9 
districts, provisions be made for a Deputy Inspector in place of 
Sergeant, second grade; 

(vi) that the sergeants employed as investigating officers be known 
as Sub-Inspectors; and 

(vii) that an increase of rupees 225 per month in the office 
establishment of the Inspector-General be allowed. 

The above mentioned proposals were communicated to the 
Government of India by a letter of 1 1 December 1900. It was pointed 
out in that letter that the proposals, if carried into effect, would raise 
the cost of the Provincial Police from rupees 2,750,700 to rupees 
3,045, 154 or an increase of 11.05 percent. 22 By a letter dated 27 
February 1901 the Government of India conveyed to the Punjab 
Government its approval of the proposals made by it. 23 The 
Government of India not only accepted these proposals but also 


21. Report 1 on the Police Administration of the Punjab, 1900, pp. 30-32. 

22. Home (Police) Department, A Progs., February 1901, No. 124; Report on the 
Punjab Police Committee 1899-1900, Chapter 1. 

23 Home (Police) Department, A, Progs., February 1901, No 125. 
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suggested further expansion of police strength entailing an additional 
expenditure of four lakhs of rupees a year. They offered to meet 50 
percent of the additional police expenditure. However, before the 
decisions of the committee could be fully implemented, Lord Curzon 
appointed a Police Commission in July 1902 to make a 
comprehensive inquiry into all aspects of police administration in the 
whole of British India, including Punjab. 

It was on 9 July 1902 that Lord Curzon appointed a "strong and 
representative" Police Commission. 24 He thought of a homogeneous 
plan of introducing reforms in the police administration: throughout 
British India. 25 He wrote to Hamilton, Secretary of State for India, 
asking for his approval for the appointment of a Commission to 
enquire into the evils prevailing in the police force and to suggest 
remedies. There was no sufficient cooperation between the rural and 
district police. The organisation and pay of district police were not as 
uniform as they ought to be. The methods of working of the district 
police were capable of great improvement. Curzon viewed: the 
working of the police as "criminally inefficient and saturated with 
tyranny and corruption." 26 

The Police Commission was headed by A.H.L.. Fraser, Chief 
Commissioner of the Central Provinces, who was made its President, 
and Harold Stuart, Inspector General of Police, Madras Presidency, 
was made its Secretary. There were six other members in the 
Commission, including one from Punjab. 27 

The Commission was required to report on the following : 

Whether the organisation, training, strength and pay of the 
different ranks of District Police, were adequate to secure the 
preservation of public peace; whether under the existing 
arrangements crime was fully reported or requi,red : to be 


24. Governor General in Council's Resolution No. 510-527, 9 July, 1902, Home 
(Police) Department, A. Progs.. July 1902. No. 118'. 

25. Curzon to Fraser, No. S2. 21 March. 1902. Curzon Papers , Microfilm Reel No. 10 
(AM/). 

26. Curzon to Secretary of State for India', No. 3 of 24 September 1902, Home 
(Police) Department, A, Progs., N(!arch 1902, No. 47. 

27. Home (Police) Department, A, Progs., July 1902. Nos. 510-527, Resolution 
dated 9.7.1902; also see J.C. Madan, Indian Police. New Delhi, 1980, p. 237. 
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supplemented in any way; whether the system of investigating 
offences now in force in each province was capable of improvement 
and if so, in what manner; whether the institution of Criminal 
Investigation Department was recommended; whether the form of 
statistical returns now adopted was satisfactory or called for 
improvement; whether the general supervision exercised by the 
Magistracy over the police and the control of the superior officers 
(including Inspectors) over the investigation of crimes were adequate 
to prevent oppression on the part of the subordinate police and if not, 
how they could be made so; whether the existing organisation of the 
railway police was satisfactory and if not, what improvements could 
be effected; whether the career at present offered to natives in the 
police in each province was sufficiently attractive to induce the 
proper type of men to enter it and if not, what steps could be taken in 
this regard. During the visit of the Commission to each province, 
where its enquiries were to be conducted, a local member was to be 
appointed by the Local Government in order to represent the views 
of the local authorities and to see that the local circumstances and 
conditions were fully laid before the members of the Commission . 28 

As a preliminary to the inquiries of the Commission, each Local 
Government and Administration, except Bengal, was directed to 
appoint a committee consisting of a Sessions Judge, a District 
Magistrate and a Superintendent of Police in the larger provinces and 
elsewhere of a District Magistrate, Magistrate and a Superintendent 
of Police. Each local committee was required to make a local inquiry 
into the matters set out in the order of reference. Each of these 
committees drew up a statement of the existing organisation of the 
police, the defects which had been brought to its notice and the 
remedies suggested for the same. These summaries were 
communicated to the Commission together with the views of various 
Local Governments. A questionnaire was also prepared by the 
commission and circulated. A notice was published in the English and 
vernacular newspapers of each province giving particulars of the 
dates and places which were going to be visited by the Commission 
and inviting persons to give evidence before it. The Commission 


28 Report of the Indian Police Commission , 1902-03. pp. 161-63. 
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visited all provinces of the British India (except Baluchistan) and 
four training schools at Bhagalpur, Moradabad, Vellore and Phillaur, 
where they saw students at work and heard lectures being delivered 
there. They held fifty public sessions for the examination of 
witnesses. They received replies to their questions from 683 persons 
and examined oraily 279 witnesses, most of whom had also replied to 
their questions. Most of the statements of the witnesses were 
published in the newspapers. 29 With the permission of the 
Government of India, a Conference of Inspectors-General of Police 
was held at Simla to consider certain questions relating to procedure, 
discipline and statistics which were referred to them by the 
Commission and to work out the estimates of the financial effect of 
the changes which the Commission had decided to recommend. 30 

After working for seven and a half months, the Commission 
signed their report oh 30 May, 1903, 31 and soon thereafter, submitted 
it to the Government. In their report unanimously prepared (with one 
note of dissent on two collateral issues) they made extensive 
recommendations on almost all aspects of police administration. 

The Commission observed that the police force throughout the 
country was in a most unsatisfactory condition, that abuses were 
common everywhere, that this involved great injury to the people and 
discredit to the Government, and that radical reforms were 
necessary urgently. These reforms would cost much, because the 
Department had hitherto been starved, but they must be affected. 32 

The Commission gave detailed recommendations regarding the 
office, placement and position of Inspector-General, Deputy 
Inspector-General and Superintendents. The Commission further 
suggested that each district should be divided into circles, with an 
Inspector in charge of each circle; Sub-Inspectors should be the in- 
charge of each police station; the Mounted Police, which was very 
expressive, should not be employed unless absolutely necessary. 33 


29. 

30. 
31 . 
32. 


Report of the Indian Police Commission, 1902-03, para 4. 

Ibid., paras 2-3. 

Home (Police) Department, A, Progs., 1903, Nos, 53-58. 

Report of the Indian Police Commission. 1902-03, para 21. 

Report of the Indian Police Commission. 1902-03, paras 54, 57, 58. 61, 64 
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The Commission recommended that the duty of the railway 
police should be confined to the maintenance of law and order; a 
Constable or Head Constable should travel in every passenger train 
and it should not be required to investigate the cases of shortage or 
missing goods. 34 

The Commission suggested that municipal and cantonary police 
should form an integral part of the provincial force and that no 
separate police forces should be maintained for municipalities and 
cantonments. 35 The Commission recommended the establishment of 
a new Criminal Investigation Department in each province. The work 
done by the Secretariat Police officer was to be transferred to the 
Criminal Investigation Department, which would also include the 
Provincial Finger Print Bureau. 36 

The Commission recommended that the recruitment of 
Europeans in service should be made by competitive examination in 
England and the age limits for candidates should be 1 8 to 20 years. A 
police training school should be opened in each province for the 
training of police officers; Inspectors should be recruited by the 
promotion of Sub-Inspectors but 20 percent of the vacancies should 
be filled by direct nomination. Head Constables should be recruited 
by promotion from the ranks; Constables should be recruited locally 
as far as possible. 37 

The Commission recommended that the minimum pay of the 
Constables should be rupees 8 per month; that the monthly pay of 
Head Constables should be from 15 to 50 rupees, that of Sub- 
Inspectors from 50 to 80 rupees, that of Inspectors from 150 to 250 
rupees, that of Deputy Superintendents from 250 to 500 rupees, that 
of Superintendents from 600 to 1200 rupees, that of Deputy 
Inspector General from 1500 to 2,000 rupees and that of Inspector- 
General from 2,500 to 3,000 rupees. All officers should be entitled to 
retire on full pension after 25 years' service. 38 

34. Ibid., paras 106-112. 208. 

35. Ibid., para 114. 

36. Ibid., paras 166-68, 190. 

37. Ibid., paras 57-61. 193-94. 

38. Ibid., paras 56. 57. 60. 62. 65. 68. 70. 71 and 87; 

Home (Police) Department, A. Progs., December 1903, Nos. 53-58 
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The Commission did not recommend same uniform for police 
constables throughout India, but suggested that such a uniform should 
be inexpensive and that the distinguishing letters I.P. (Indian Police) 
be borne on the shoulder strap. 39 The Commission stressed the need 
to develop and foster the existing village agencies available for the 
police work. 40 It recommended that the responsibility of the village 
headman for the performance of the village police duties should be 
recognised and the village watchman must be a village servant 
subordinate to the village headman. These recommendations 
regarding the village police were made for the whole of British India, 
including Punjab, However, in special reference to Punjab, the 
Commission appreciated the system of thikri chaukidari prevailing 
in this province and wanted it to be introduced in other provinces 
also. 41 

Thus, the whole subject of the organisation and working of the 
police in British India had undergone an exhaustive examination at 
the hands of the Indian Police Commission, 1902-03. The 
recommendations of the Commission were implemented gradually in 
Punjab as political and financial considerations permitted. 42 

Before the reorganisation, the police force on Punjab was 
numerically weak. The strength of the force was less in proportion of 
the work done by the force. 43 In accordance with the 
recommendations of the Commission various changes were effected 
in the establishment of the Provincial police force. In 1905, a 
separate Deputy Inspector-General was appointed for Railway 
Police and for newly established Criminal Investigation Department. 
Hitherto, European Sergeants were recruited on a salary of rupees 
80 per month. Now they were to be recruited in the form of three 
different categories with salaries of rupees 80, rupees 90 and rupees 
100 per month. 44 An addition was made to the strength of Inspectors. 


3 9 Report of the Indian Police Commission. 1902-03. para 89. 

40. Ibid., para 31. 

4 1 . Ibid., paras 47-5 I . 

42. Anand Swarup Gupta. The Police in British India. 1861-1947, New Delhi. 1979, 
pp. 258-61. 

43. PAR. 1901-02, p. 87. 

44. PAR. 1905-06. p. 17. 
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A special grade of Inspectors with a salary of rupees 250 per month 
was created and the pay of the lowest grade of the Inspectors was 
raised from rupees 125 to rupees 150 per month. The pay of the 
Head Constables of second and third grades was raised from rupees 
16 and rupees 12 to rupees 17-8-0 and rupees 15 respectively and 
the pay of Constables was raised from rupees 7 to rupees 8. All 
station-house allowances and good conduct and educational 
allowances were abolished. An armed reserve was formed by the 
addition of 25 constables per district to the strength of the force. 45 

Before 1905, there were only two ranges in Punjab. A third 
range was formed in 1906 and a Deputy Inspector-General with an 
office staff was appointed. A grade of Constables on rupees 10 per 
mensem, later on raised to rupees 11, was formed which brought the 
pay and grading of the rank and file upto the standard sanctioned by 
the Government of India. 46 In 1909, the Railway Police in the 
province was divided into two separate charges - Northern and 
Southern - each under a Superintendent of Railway Police and both 
with headquarters at Lahore. 47 

The number of Head Constables was reduced due to the 
general complaints about their conduct. A new grade of Lower Head 
Constables was created and they were expected to do the work of 
Head Constables. There was generally lack of discipline and 
authority due to insufficient pay. 48 Every year the sanctioned 
strength of the police was increased. Temporary additions were also 
made to the force to cope with the economic and political unrest in 
the province and to meet the requirements of canal colonies. 49 The 
fluctuations of population, the extension of irrigation, improved 
railway and road communications and altered economic conditions 
had produced marked changes in the condition of many districts; and 
proportionate increase and re-adjustments of the police force had to 
be made from time to time without reference to any settled policy or 
system. 50 


45. Ibid. 

46. Ibid., p. 15. 

47. PAR, 1909-10, p. 14. 

48. Report on the Police Administration in the Punjab. 1911, p. 28 

49. Report on the Police Administration in the Punjab. 1912, p. 31 

50 Report on the Police Administration in the Punjab. 1914, p. 23 
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The outbreak of the First World War increased the 
responsibilities and duties of the police force. The Government of 
Punjab found its C.I.D. staff totally inadequate when there was an 
increase in the general crime and political activity in the province and 
proposed its reorganisation in August 1914. 51 In September, the 
Government of India gave sanction to this proposal. 32 Consequently, 
three Superintendents of Police were appointed in place of a single 
European Superintendent of Police and an Assistant Superintendent 
was added to the staff; three new posts of Deputy-Superintendents 
of Police were created and additions were also made to the 
subordinate establishment. As a result of these changes, the Police 
Department could cope with the increased political activity, 
especially of the revolutionaries and the Gadharites. 53 


51. ' Punjab Govt, to Govt, of India, No. 2427-S, 14 August, 1914, Home (Police) 

Department, A, Progs., 1914, No. 177. 

52. Govt, of India to Pb. Government, No. 970, 19 September, 1914, Home (Police) 
Department, A, Progs., 1914, No. 177. 

5 3. Report on the Police Administration in the Punjab. 1917. p. 10. 



CURZON AND BRITISH PARAMOUNTCY IN THE 
KAPURTHALA STATE 

Anju Suri nee Anju Arora* 

Curzon (1899-1905) was one of the most energetic and dynamic 
Governors-General of India. In the words of P.E. Roberts, "For good 
or ill, no Governor-General since Dalhousie so deeply impressed his 
personal mark upon the whole framework of Indian administration or 
so widely attracted to himself and to Indian question the attention of 
his fellow countrymen." 1 This remark is not only applicable to the 
British Indian administration of Curzon but is equally applicable to his 
relations with the Princely States. He evinced deep interest in the 
'Indian India' and is reported to have personally visited forty Princely 
States. Commenting upon the nature of ties of the British Crown, 
through the Viceroy, with the Indian Princes, he remarked : 

They are peculiar and significant; and so far 
as I know, they have no parallel in any other 
country in the world. The political system of 
India is neither Feudalism nor Federation; it is 
embodied in no Constitution; it does not 
always rest upon treaty and bears no 
resemblance to a League. It represents a 
series of relationships that have grown up 
between the Crown and the Indian Princes 
under widely different historical conditions, but 
which in the process of time have gradually 
confirmed to a single type. 2 

He significantly added, "The sovereignty of the Crown is 
everywhere unchallenged. It has itself laid down the limitations of its 


* Lecturer, Department of History, Panjab University, Chandigarh. 

1. P.E. Roberts, History of British India (3rd edition), London, 1958. pp. 514-15. 

2. Thomas Raleigh, Lord Curzon in India : Being a Selection from his Speeches as 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India , London, 1906. p. 226. 
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own prerogatives." 3 It was "a claim not to paramountcy but to 
complete sovereignty." 4 It implies that the Crown was held to be an 
absolute sovereign whose prerogatives could reach out to any length 
it chose, entitling it, as a matter of right, to impose on any and every 
State whatever control it deemed fit. In order to secure and promote 
British imperialist interest, Curzon's Government intervened 
authoritatively, even in violation of the existing treaties, engagements 
and sanads, in the affairs of the States. 

While investing Nawab Muhammad. Bahawal Khan with full 
powers of administration (after the completion of his minority) on 12 
November 1903, Curzon enjoined upon the young Chief five duties as 
ruler 5 : (i) Be loyal to your Sovereign, who is the ultimate source and 
guarantee of your powers, (ii) Regard the Government of India and 
the Local Government under which you are immediately placed as 
your protectors and sponsors, (iii) Treat the political officer with 
whom you are brought into contact, not as your tutor or mentor, but 
as a counsellor and friend, (iv) Be just and considerate to the nobles 
of your State, (v) And lastly, never let a day pass without thinking of 
your people. Curzon desired that all the Princes and Chiefs of India 
should perform the said five duties. He expected of them that they 
should not only be loyal and faithful to the British Paramount and 
follow, scrupulously and strictly, the advice of the British authorities 
but should also be considerate to their nobles and work day and night 
for the welfare of their subjects. It is a well-known fact that Curzon 
earnestly desired and endeavoured to improve drastically the 
administration of each and every department of the Government of 
India and enjoined upon all the officials to perform their duties most 
efficiently. "His whole Viceroyalty was one long protest against the 
laggards and the languid." 6 He regarded the Princes as "no longer 
detached appendages of Empire, but its participators and 


3. Ibid. 

4. The British Crown and the Indian States : An Outline Sketch Presented to the 
Indian States Committee on behalf of the Standing Committee of the Chamber of 
Princes , London, 1929, pp. 66-67. 

5. Extract from the Speech of Curzon delivered on the eve of the installation of 
Nawab of Bahawalpur, cited in Thomas Raleigh, op. cit .. pp. 228-29. 

Lovat Fraser, India Under Curzon and After , London, 1911, p. 214. 
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instruments." During his speech delivered in Gwalior on 29 
November, 1 899 he remarked significantly : 

The native Chief has become, by our policy an 
integral factor in the Imperial organisation of 
India. He is concerned not less than the Viceroy 
or the Lieutenant-Governor in the administration 
of the country. I claim him as my colleague and 

partner. He cannot remain vis-a-vis of his 

own people a frivolous or irresponsible despot. 

He must justify and not abuse the authority 
committed to him; he must be servant as well as 
the master of his people. 7 

Curzon considered the Princes and Chiefs as' no better than the 
subordinate officials of the Government who could be reprimanded 
for their inefficiency or dereliction of their duties. In a 
communication to the Secretary of State for India, he frankly 
remarked in a rather contemptuous tone that the Indian Princes were 
like "a set of unruly and ignorant and rather undisciplined school 
boys" who deserved "to be schooled by a firm, but not unkindly 
hand." 8 ’ 

The above mentioned principles of Curzon’s policy were applied 
rigorously in the case of the Kapurthala State, as in that of the other 
Princely States. Situated in the trans-Sutlej region the small State of 
Kapurthala was of great importance for the British imperialists, for it 
was surrounded on all sides by the British districts of Jalandhar, 
Hoshiarpur, Amritsar and Ferozepur. Before Curzon the State had 
been administered by the successive British Superintendents for no 
less than fifteen years (1875-1890) during the 'mental incapacity' of 
Raja Kharak Singh and minority of Raja Jagatjit Singh; Jagatjit Singh 
had been given education on western lines and had developed into an 
enlightened Chief who could speak English and French languages 
fluently. 9 He had assumed the charge of administration of the State 


7. Thomas Raleigh, op. cit., p. 217. 

8. Curzon to Hamiton, 29 Aug., 1900. Microfilms. Curzon Papers, Reel 2, No. 55. 

9 For details, see Anju Arora, 'Kapurthala Under the Paramount Empire: 

Administrative Arrangements during the Minority of Raja Jagatjit Singh' in 
Indian History Congress Proceedings, Patiala, 1998, pp 724-33. 
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on the completion of his minority, in 1890. He had always been very 
loyal and faithful to the Paramount Power. 

Under the general Proclamation of 3 May, 1809, to be sure, the 
Kapurthaia State was required to furnish supplies of grain to British 
troops and to join the British army with its forces whenever called 
upon to do so. 10 Since 1846 the Kapurthaia State was asked to 
contribute an annual tribute to the British treasury in lieu of military 
service. This decision was taken in view of the doubtful fidelity 
shown by Raja Nihai Singh of Kapurthaia during the first Anglo-Sikh 
War. Initially the tribute amounted to rupees 1,38,000 and was later 
reduced to rupees 1,31,000 per annum." And since then Kapurthaia 
continued to pay the said amount. 

During the revolt of 1857-58 the Raja of Kapurthaia had 
rendered meritorious services to the British. He had placed all his 
troops and resources at the disposal of the British though, as paying 
tribute, he was not bound by the condition^ of his tenure to do so. As 
a reward for his services his tribute for the year 1857 had been 
totally remitted and it was ruled by the British authorities that his 
annual tribute for the future be reduced by rupees 25,000. Soon after, 
as a further reward for his loyalty and service, the Raja's estates in 
the Bari Doab which had been confiscated earlier, were restored to 
him in perpetuity in return for an annual tribute of rupees 25,000. 
Thus the annual tribute of the Raja stood at rupees 1,3 1,000. 12 

In the course of second Anglo-Afghan War (1878-79), the 
Kapurthaia State contributed a force of 300 infantry, 100 cavalry and 
4 guns to the Punjab Chiefs' contingents, which served on the Bannu 
frontier. The State incurred all the expenditure of the troops and at 
the same time continued to pay the annual tribute. 13 In 1889 when 
Imperial Service Troops were organised, it was decided that the 

10. C.U. Aitcliison, A Collection of Treaties. Engagements and Sanads, Vol. 1, 
Calcutta, 1931, pp. 156-57. 

11. Foreign Department. Secret Consultations. 26 Dec. ,1846, Nos. 1280-1333. Also 
see Aitchison, op. cit., p. 136. 

12. Foreign Department, Political Proceedings, 2 July, 1858, No. 193, paras 7, 8. For 
details, see Anju Arora, The Princely States : British Paramounlcy and Internal 
Administration IS5S-I94S (A Case Study of the Kapurthaia Slate), New Delhi, 
2001 pp. 38-42. 

13. Foreign Department. Secret Supplementary, July 1879, Nos. 144-154. 
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Kapurthala State would contribute 600 infantry, 150 cavalry and 4 
guns to the scheme. This involved heavy expenditure on the State 
revenues in addition to the annual tribute payable to the British. 14 

In 1904, during the Viceroyalty of Curzon, Raja Jagatjit Singh 
represented to the Government of India that as his State contributed 
a total sum of rupees 2,51,000 which amounted to one-fourth of the 
revenue of the State towards Imperial Defence and service, the 
tribute of rupees 1,31.000 might be reduced to a sum equal to that 
spent on Imperial Service Troops, namely rupees 1,20,000. Governor- 
General Curzon and his Council rejected the request on the following 
grounds : (i) that the tribute was the 'price of mercy' and was not at 
all a payment towards the military needs of the empire, and (ii) that it 
was very unreasonable to yield to the claim that Princely States were 
entitled to reduction of tribute because they had assumed a voluntary 
military obligation which had no connection therewith. It was pointed 
out that the two payments were different in character and rested 
upon totally different grounds. 15 

Thus Curzon, true to his policy, safeguarded the economic 
interests of the Imperial Government and did not pay heed to the 
legitimate demand of the Kapurthala Prince. At the installation 
ceremony of young Maharaja Jai Singh of Alwar held on 10 
December, 1903 Curzon, inter alia, had said categorically,... "the 
Paramount Power must be careful to abstain from any course 
calculated to promote its own interests at the expense of those of 
the State." 16 In the case of the tribute of the Kapurthala State he 
had evidently cared only for promoting the interests of the 
Paramount Power at the expense of those of the State. 

In regard to the military matters, an important decision was 
taken by the Government of Curzon in 1899 pertaining to the 
Imperial Service Troops contributed by the Kapurthala State. On the 
basis of the reports of the Inspecting Officers which stated that the 
Kapurthala infantry of 600 men though composed of good material, 
was unable to prove its efficiency owing to the meagre salaries of its 
troops. At the same time the squadron of the State cavalry (150) 


14. Foreign Department, Secret !, May 1889, Nos. 21-22. 

15. Foreign Department, Secret Internal, Jan. 1905, Nos. 43-44. 

16. Thomas Raleigh, op. cit .. p. 230. 
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was also reported to be deteriorating. It was, therefore, proposed by 
the Inspector-General of Imperial Service Troops that cavalry of the 
State should be disbanded, and with the funds thus saved, the salary 
of infantry troops should be raised so that it could be made really 
efficient. The Government of Curzon accorded sanction to the 
proposal after making sure that the proposed change would not 
involve pecuniary saving to the State, for it was not intended, as a 
matter of principle to diminish the contribution of any State unless it 
had very adverse financial conditions. 17 

In the meanwhile the services of a number of horses of the 
Imperial Service Troops of Kapurthala and other Sikh States of 
Patiala, Nabha and Faridkot were utilised by the British authorities in 
a war against the Boers in South Africa in 1899- 1900. 18 During the 
Viceroyalty of Curzon it was decided for the first time to send 
Imperial Service Troops of Kapurthala and some other States for 
service outside India. It called for the need of agreement between 
the Government of India and the Kapurthala State which was 
concluded on 30 October, 1899 providing for definite arrangements 
for the effective control and discipline of Imperial Service Troops 
when serving beyond the State territories. 19 It is significant to 
observe that in 1904 Curzon proposed to introduce drastic changes in 
the scheme of Imperial Service Troops so as to extend it in one form 
or the other to all the Princely States. He sought to know the frank 
opinion of all the Princes, through Local Governments and Chief 
Political Officers, as to whether they agreed to the principle of 
making contribution for the defence of the empire and if so what 
proportion of their revenues would they like to contribute and further 
if they preferred monetary contribution or military contribution. 
Before anything could be dope in this regard the Secretary of State 
intervened and directed that no further action should be taken in the 
matter without consulting him. 20 This virtually meant the rejection of 
Curzon's proposal. 


17. Foreign Department, Internal-A, Aug. 1899, Nos. 108-09; Punjab Stales 
Gazetteers, Vol. XIV A, Kapurthala State. 1904, Lahore. 1908, p. 36. 

18. Foreign Department, Internal A, Jan. 1900, No. 240 

19. For details, see C.U. Aitchison, op. cit., p 156. 

20. Foreign Department, Secret-1, Jan. 1906. No. 1 and No. 14. Also see A.C. Arora, 
British Policy towards the Punjab States 1858-1905. Jalandhar, 1982, pp. 288-89. 
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A matter of great importance for Imperial Government 
pertained to the cession of jurisdiction over the railway lines 
traversing the territories of the States by the Princes. In 1891, a 
circular had been issued to all the Local Governments and Political 
Agencies. It was laid down in this circular 21 that so long as a railway 
line was confined to one Princely State, the Government should not 
exercise greater authority than considered essential by it as a 
Paramount Power; and that in cases where the railway lines passed 
through the territory of two or more Princely States, or through 
British territory and that of a Princely State, the Government should 
assume 'full and exclusive' jurisdiction on such lines. Some of the 
States, notably the Phulkian States of Patiala and Jind, hesitated to 
surrender full jurisdiction on certain railway lines. The Government 
of Curzon adopted a very firm attitude and decided to enforce the 
circular of 1891 strictly. Accordingly, in 1899-1900 all the Princely 
States were compelled to sign agreements by which they 
surrendered full and exclusive jurisdiction on the concerned railway 
lines to the British Government. They had to sign the prescribed 
forms in this regard. 22 

In 1902, the North-Western Railway undertook the project of 
construction of Jalandhar-Kapurthala-Sultanpur Railway line; 22 
miles of this railway line lay in the territory of the Kapurthala State 
and only 6.8 miles lay in the British territory. The Supreme 
Government in accordance with the general policy announced 
hitherto decided that jurisdiction over the land within the Kapurthala 
State be retained by the Darbar because the major portion of the 
Railway lay in the territory of the State and also because the line 
was to terminate within the State. This decision was subject to these 
terms and conditions : that full jurisdiction would be ceded 
unhesitatingly if the arrangement did not work satisfactorily or if the 
line was extended in order to connect it at the other end with the 
British system, or if Imperial interests demanded it; that the Darbar 
must make proper police and judicial arrangements for its portion of 
the line; and that the provisions of the Indian Railway Act and the 


21. Circular No. 2665-! of 27 June, 1891, Foreign Department, Internal A, August 
1891, No. 43. 

22. For details see A C. Arora, 'British Policy Regarding Railways in the Punjab 
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general rules made thereunder for British India must be followed. To 
all these conditions, as well as to the inspection by an officer 
appointed by the British Government of the Railway during 
construction and after opening for public traffic, the Raja of 
Kapurthala gave his willing consent. 23 

The Imperial Government had evidently no legal right to compel 
the Princes to part with full police, civil and criminal jurisdiction on 
the railway lands traversing their territories. It "manifestly marked an 
inroad on the judicial independence of Indian States." 24 In the 
matters of post and telegraph, too, the Supreme Government 
unilaterally imposed imperial rules and acts in the Kapurthala State. 
Imperial post offices were set up in the State which were manned by 
the British staff, and postal stamps, post cards etc. were all issued 
from the neighbouring Jalandhar city under the British rule. The 
Indian Post Office Act (VI of 1898) was adopted mutatis mutandis 
and enforced in the State. With the sanction of the Government of 
India, and in accordance with the Imperial rules, telegraph lines were 
extended and telegraph offices instituted in the towns of Phagwara 
and Sultanpur of the State. Likewise, the British authorities 
safeguarded their imperial interests in the matter of coinage and 
currency. By the end of nineteenth century the Supreme Government 
had successfully effected the universalisation of the British rupee 
and its fractions in Kapurthala, as in numerous other States. 

The Paramount Power's intervention in the internal 
administration of the Princely States reached its culmination during 
the Viceroyalty of Curzon. The energetic Viceroy seemed to have 
been adament upon improving the administration of the states. He 
desired that the Princes should devote their full attention to the 
improvement of their administration and well-being of their subjects. 
He could not tolerate that they should waste their time and public 
money in the pursuit of their personal pleasures and grossly neglect 
their duties as rulers. After attaining his majority in 1890 Raja 
Jagatjit Singh of Kapurthala began to pay frequent visits to Europe 
which resulted in the dereliction of his duties as ruler and in the huge 


23. Foreign Department, Internal A, March 1902. Nos. 42-45, and Aug. 1902, No. 
23. 

24. K.M. Panikkar, Indian States and the Government of India, London, 1932, pp. 
75-76. 
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wastage of public money. 25 When Curzon came to know about the 
frequent absence of the Raja of Kapurthala, the Gaekwar of Baroda 
and some other Chiefs from their States due to their foreign visits, he 
decided to impose restrictions upon Princes' visits to foreign 
countries. His Government, therefore, issued a circular to all Local 
Governments and Administrations explaining the general policy of the 
Government regarding Indian Chiefs' visits to foreign lands. 26 It was 
clearly stated in this circular that the Indian Princes must devote 
their best energies to the administration of their States and welfare 
of their subjects, foregoing their personal pleasures; that they must 
not waste money, both private and public, on foreign visits; and that 
their frequent absence from India would be regarded "as a 
dereliction, and not as a discharge, of public duty." The Princes were 
further directed to send their applications seeking permission to leave 
India well in advance to the Supreme Government and wait for the 
final orders of the latter which could either accept or reject their 
applications. The said circular was then published in the official 
Gazette so that the practice in this matter could be uniformly 
adopted. The circular, though conceived with good intentions, greatly 
lowered the prestige and dignity of the Princes when it was made 
public. 

But neither the circular of July 1900 nor the critical comments 
appearing in the contemporary newspapers about his conduct could 
prevent the Raja of Kapurthala from visiting the foreign countries 
frequently. In the beginning of 1903, he as usual applied for 
permission to visit Europe but his request was rejected by Curzon on 
the ground that five years had not yet elapsed between the Raja's 
last visit and the proposed one. In September 1903, he was, however, 
allowed to make a voyage through sea to China and Japan for the 


25. Some contemporary vernacular newspapers such as the Ahhmalia Ga:eUe. Bharat 
Sewak. Gliaiti Khwar-i-Hind. Victoria Paper and Aftab-i-Punjab, were highly 
critical of the Raja's frequent visits to foreign countries, they lamented that the 
Raja's voyages undertaken for his personal pleasures caused loss of lakhs of rupees 
to the state treasury while the people were starving, and pointed out a number of 
instances of maladministration during the absence of the Raja due to his visits 
abroad. See Reports on Native Newspapers Punjab for 1897, pp. 117-18, 194, 
683; and for 1898, pp. 335, 412, 504. 

26. Foreign Department Circular No. 3145-I-A of 20 July, 1900, Foreign 
Department. Internal A, Sept. 1900, No. 89 of Nos. 81-93. 
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benefit of his health, the duration of which was not to exceed four 
months. This sanction was given on the basis of prescription from his 
medical advisors and upon producing a certificate to the effect that 
such a voyage was essential for the health of the Raja. 27 In 1905, the 
Raja was permitted to visit Europe again. In his application he had 
submitted that he desired to take his sons along with him and wished 
to arrange for their education in England. This wish of the Raja was 
deemed quite 'laudable' and reasonable by the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab which would be for the ultimate benefit of both the 
Raja and the subjects of his state. The Government of Curzon, 
therefore, accorded sanction to the Raja's absenting himself from 
India for a period of eight months during which period the 
administration of the State was to be carried on by the members of 
the State Council. 28 

There is hardly any doubt that Raja Jagatjit Singh of Kapurthala 
paid frequent visits to Europe only for his personal pleasures. 
Hamilton, the Secretary of State for India, regarded him as 'an 
incurable debauchee' whose only one object in foreign visits was "to 
run after white women." 29 Nevertheless, the Secretary of State was 
not happy for issuing such a circular. He believed that there was no 
adequate reason for issuing this general circular, much less for 
publishing it in official Gazette. He frankly remarked that the Viceroy 
Curzon was adopting 'school master's methods' in dealing with Indian 
Princes who were being treated like spoiled school boys. 30 

Probably no Viceroy ever gave so much earnest attention to the 
Native State question, as Curzon did. Little wonder, therefore, the 
various facets of the British Paramountcy vis-a-vis the Princely 
States evolved during the preceding forty years reached their 
culmination during the Viceroyalty of Curzon. His policies and 
measures involved increasing intervention in the internal affairs of 
the Princely States, even in violation of the existing treaty- 
stipulations. During his times earnest efforts were also made to apply 
the principles of British policy uniformly in all the States. Such an 


27. Foreign Department, Internal B, Oct. 1903, Nos. 303-09. 

2 8 Foreign Department, Internal A, March 1905, Nos. 156-63; Foreign Department, 

Secret I, Nov. 1905, Nos. 23-29. 

2 9. Hamilton to Curzon, 8 Aug.. 1900, Microfilms, Curzon Papers, Reel 1, No. 53. 
30. /bid. 
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intervention was not liked by many Princes, as Lovat Fraser 
observes : 

Lord Curzon, in his anxiety to emphasise the 
duties of partnership, was sometimes led to 
expect too much. His intense interest in the 
internal affairs of the states was not always 
relished by the Chiefs, though it had the effect 
of producing a marked increase of efficiency in 
states where improvement had become very 
necessary. 31 

After the departure of Curzon, a change is perceptible in the 
British policy towards the Princely States. Curzon's successor, Minto 
declared that "the Government of India was feeling its way towards 
a more sympathetic, and a more elastic policy." It was based on an 
attitude of abstention from undue intervention in the internal affairs 
of the States. In the course of his speech at Udaipur on 1 November, 
1909, Minto said : 

I have made it a rule to avoid the issue of 
general instruction as far as possible, and 
have endeavoured to deal with questions as 
they arose with reference to existing treaties, 
the merits of each case, local conditions, 
antecedent circumstances, and the particular 
stage of development feudal and 
constitutional, of individual principalities. 32 

Endorsing the policy of Minto, Lovat Fraser writes : 

The time has come when we must be more 
careful than ever when intervening in the purely 
internal affairs of native states. We cannot, 
on the one hand, announce our intention of 
giving greater liberty to the people of British 
India and on the other, turn the screw upon 
the Indian princes. Political officers must be 
content to watch and advise, and to check when 
necessary, and must not seek to control. 33 


3 1. Lovat Fraser, op.cll.. p. 214 

32. John Buchan. Lord Minto : A Memoir, London, 1924. p. 298 

33. Lovat Fraser, op.cit., p. 215. 



DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATION AND COMMUNITY 
CONSCIOUSNESS AMONG THE SIKHS IN J&K UNDER 
DOGRA RULE 

S.C. Sharma* 

The earlier Sikh movements of the Nirankaris and Namdharis had 
failed to respond to the challenges of the times. On the other hand, the 
efforts of Christian and Arya Samaj missionaries to win over the Sikhs to 
their respective folds had alarmed the orthodox Sikhs. However, the Sikh 
community itself was divided into two groups, one who considered Sikhism 
as a new faith with an independent entity and the other who considered 
Sikhism as a branch of the Hindu protestant movement still owing allegiance 
to the Hindu deities and connections. 

In such circumstances, the need was felt to save the Sikhism from 
being absorbed in other religion. Consequently, in 1873, an organisation 
called the Sri Guru Singh Sabha came into existence. The Sabha became 
very popular and, by 1 879, numerous Singh Sabhas sprang into existence in 
different parts of Punjab. Obviously, the Singh Sabha became a religious 
reform movement among the Sikhs, 1 not only in Punjab, but that of J&K 
State also. 

However, during the eighteen-nineties, two Sri Guru Singh Sabhas 
were established in this State, one at Jammu in 1893 and the other at Srinagar 
in 1 8947 Since a fair proportion of the Sikh population were concentrated in 
the western parts of the J&K State particularly in Mirpur and Muzaffarabad 
districts, Sri Guru Singh Sabhas were established in Samvat 1 96 3 3 (1 905-06 
A.D.) at both the district headquarters. 

The aims and objectives of these Sri Guru Singh Sabhas were the 
same as in the Punjab, viz. renaissance of Sikhism by preaching the spiritual 
message of the Gurus, production of religious literature in Punjabi language, 
campaign against illiteracy, and carrying on proselytizing activities. 4 


* Reader, Department of History, University of Jammu, Jammu. 

1. Khushwant Singh, A History of Sikhs. 1839-1964 , Vol. II, New Jersy, 1966, pp. 141-42. 

2. J&K Government, Old English Records, File No. 312/7-C of 191, pp. 3-5. 

3. J&K Government. G.D.R. File No. 1621 of 1922. p. 8 

S.C. Sharma, Punjab, the Crucial Decade, New Delhi, 1987, p. 140. 
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However, the need of a Central Organisation was felt to organise the 
various units of the Singh Sabha, that had sprang up all over the country, to 
concentrate their energies, and to guide and control their activities. Efforts 
towards this direction were made by S. Sunder Singh Majithia . A bigDewan 
was held in Maulvi Bunga Amritsar on the 30th October, 1902. After an 
ardasa of inception by Bhai Teja Singh Bahadur, by-laws of the Dewan 
were firmly adopted. Thus, the Chief Khalsa Dewan came into being on 
this memorable day. On 9 July, 1 904, the Chief Khalsa Dewan was registered 
under the Act XXI of 1861. All the Singh Sabhas. Khalsa Dewans and 
other Sikh Societies were now affiliated to the Chief Khalsa Dewan. 

The Chief Khalsa Dewan not only brought all the Singh Sabhas under 
one organisation, but it also acted as a source of inspiration for the Sikhs 
outside Punjab. It also acted as a watch-dog for the protection of their 
social, political, economic and religious interests. 5 

Since the advent of Sikhism in Jammu and Kashmir State, a number of 
Gurudwaras had been established in almost every village. These Gurudwaras 
were useful in introducing social reforms regarding elimination of caste 
distinctions and the purdha system. They also discouraged child marriage 
among the Sikhs, even before 1929 when the Infant Marriage Act was 
passed. 6 

The main objectives of the Chief Khalsa Dewan were: 

1. The spiritual, intellectual, moral and material betterment of the 
Sikhs. 

2. Propagation and dissemination of teachings in consonance with 
Gurbani. 

3. Representation of the claims of the Khalsa Panth to the 
Government through Constitutional means. 

4. Removal of illiteracy and spread of education among all, 
irrespective of caste and creed. 

Thus, the Chief Khalsa Dewan felt the need of the hour and made it a 
point to educate the Sikh masses. With this end in view, the office of the 
educational committee of the Chief Khalsa Dewan was brought to Majithia 
House, Amritsar. The first session of the Sikh Educational Conference was 
held at Gujranwala with Sardar Bhagat Singh, Rais of Kula ( Lahore), in the 


5. Ibid., p. 141. 

6, Census of India, 1941, Vol. XXII, Part I &. II, Jammu and Kashmir, Jammu, 1943, p. 13. 
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Chair. It made a point to establish a school or college at places where its 
meeting would be held. 7 

Following the footsteps of the Chief Khalsa Dewan, the Sikhs of 
Muzaffarabad established a Primary School in 1890. 8 This was the first 
school of its kind in the State. Similarly, the Singh Sabha Jammu, under the 
able guidance of Jiwan Mukta, 9 established a Gurmat Kanya Pathshala. 10 
In 1901 it was raised to middle standard. In 1902, it had 143 students on its 
rolls." The school played a pioneer role in the spread of female education in 
Jammu. In appreciation of its services and achievements, the State 
Government, vide its order No. 751 of 1 937, leased out the land measuring 
63 1 5 sq.feet, alongwith the house (old Barood Khana in Chogan Phattu), in 
favour of the Gurmat Kanya Pathshala. However, a rider was imposed, 
that “it would be resumed, if used for any other purpose." 12 The Singh 
Sabha, Mirpur, also ran a Girls School at Mirpur. 13 

The Education Committee of the Chief Khalsa Dewan, on 25th 

' *\ 

November, 1916 resolved to send a representative deputation of the Sikhs 
to wait upon Maharaja Pratap Singh of Jammu and Kashmir to request him 
to provide facilities for the eduction of the Sikh population of the State. 14 
The State Government while appreciating the motive of the Chief Khalsa 
Dewan, turned down its request on the plea that "persons or societies 
outside Jammu and Kashmir territory have no business to meddle with 
educational affairs in the State." 15 However, it advised the Chief Khalsa 
Dewan to represent their case in writing. 16 


7. S.C., Sharma, op.cil., p. 142. 

8. Administrative Report of Jammu and Kashmir State. Samvat, 1S89-90, p. 106. (Hereafter 
referred as AR). 

9. Suit. Jiwan Mukta was the founding member and first Principal of the Gurmat Kanya 
Pathshala. She died in 1914; A.R. 1 9 1 3e 1 4. p. 24. 

10. A.R. 1913-14, p. 24. 

■1 I. A.R. 1901 to 1940, p. 571 

12. Revenue Minister's Memo No. 2003/0 dated 31st July, 1937, File No. C/S/PB No. I32-B- 
416 of 1938. 

13. Mirpur had three aided Schools, one each managed by Singh Sabha, Arya Samaj and 
Sanatan Dharam Sabha. Assessment Report of the Mirpur Tehsil, Ranbir Press, Jammu, 
1933, p. 63. 

14. File No. 187/p-27 of 1916. 

File No. 216/p-92 of 1916. 

File No. 1 87/p-27 of 1916. 
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On the 13th of April 1918, in connection with the Baisakhi Gurpurb, 
the Khalsa Youngmen's association held a big Dewan in the temple of Dewan 
Jawala Sahai ( popularly known as Dewana Mandir) Jammu. 17 It was 
resolved that special scholarships may be granted to the Sikhs of the State, 
who are poor and backward, and teachers to teach “Gurmukhi” (Punjabi) in 
the State Schools should be appointed on the Punjab pattern. 18 

In response to the Sikh demands, Bishan Dass, the then Minister of 
Education, made it clear, that “due attention is being paid by the Department 
to the diffusion of education among the Sikh subjects." 19 At the same time, 
he made it clear that “one Gurmukhi teacher in Jammu Province and twelve 
in the schools of Kashmir Province have already been provided. However, 
he assured them that as soon as funds permit, more Gurmukhi teachers 
would be provided for those schools where the number of Sikh students 
would justify such appointments." 20 

With regard to scholarships, he added that “the percentage of Sikh 
boys as compared with other communities is very favourable, therefore no 
scholarships were required for them". 21 Despite these facts, the Maharaja 
issued an order that further “encouragement be allowed to students of the 
Sikh community." 22 Consequently, an amount of Rs. 2308/- was earmarked 
for scholarships, exclusively for the Sikh students. However, a deputation 
of Sikhs headed by S. Kanahya Singh, Praja Sabha Sad, waited upon the 
Prime Minister and argued that, taking the backwardness of the Sikhs, “they 
should not be required to win scholarships by merit but that these scholarships 


17. File No. 216/p-92 of 1918. 

18. Ibid 

19. Letter No. 1385 dated 13th June, 1 9 1 8 . From Rai Bahadur Diwan Bishan Das. C.I.E. 
Minister of Education .1 & K State to the Chief Minister Jammu and Kashmir. 

20. ibid 


Ibid.. File No. 216 p. 92 of 1918. p. 15. 

Jammu 

Kashmir 

Sikh Population 

3885 

7967 

Sikh population of school going age 

583 

1 195 

No. of Sikh students in schools 

184 

455 

% age of boys at School compared with 
population of school going age 

31.7% 

38% 

% age of Boys at school compared 
with number of boys of school going 
age of the whole population of the state 

14.9% 


Order No. 379 dated 14.6 1918. 
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may be reserved for them." 23 

The deputationists were informed that there were three kinds of 
scholarships in the State-close, open and poverty. Close scholarships were 
earmarked for certain communities such as Sikhs, Muslims and Rajputs 
etc. These were granted to the students belonging to those particular 
communities. Open or merit scholarships were given according to merit, 
and were available to the students of all communities (including Sikhs). 
These were granted according to the results of the annual examination) and 
could not be set apart for any particular community. Poverty scholarships 
were also open to all communities, including the Sikhs. 24 

The percentage of close scholarships awarded to various communities 


according to the school population were as under 23 

S.No. Particulars Muslims 

Sikhs 

Hindus 

1 . 

Male population of school 

1,19,765 

3,103 

57,132 

2 

going age 

No. of Scholars who attended 

44,763 

2,427 

24,986 

3. 

school 

Percentage of attending school 

22.64% 

78.21% 

43.73% 

4. 

Amount of close scholarships 

17.656 

2,308 

8,960 

. 5. 

Percentage of Items 2 and 4 

39.5% 

95 

31.8% 


As an amount of Rs. 2,308/- was exclusively reserved for Sikh students, 
it was wholly utilized in accrediting scholarships to them. The number of 
scholarships granted from this amount was 90, out of which 66 and 24 
scholarships were distributed between Kashmir and Jammu circles 
respectively. Details of this distribution are given in the table below 26 : 

Kashmir Province 



SAM* (Scholarship Amount and Months) 

Amount 


1. B.A. Classes 2x9x12 

216 


2. F.A. Classes 2x6x12 

144 


3. High Classes 16x3x]2 

576 


4. Middle Classes 26x2x12 

480 


5. Primary Classes 26x1x12 

312 


66 

1728 

23. 

File No. 198/PS-88 of 1936. p. 15. 


24. 

Ibid., p. 31 


25. 

Ibid., p. 5 


26. 

Ibid. 
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Jammu Province 

1. High Classes 8*3*12 288 

2. Middle Classes 8*2*12 192 

3. Primary Classes 8*1*12 96 

24 576 

90 2304 

Total No. of scholarships 90, Un-utilized balance 4 

Grand Total 2308 


However, in response to the Maharaja's order, the number of Gurmukhi 
teachers was increased to fourteen. Arrangements for providing a Gurmukhi 
teacher in the State High School, Mirpur were made in the next budget. 27 
The Sikhs were, however, making all efforts to educate their children. In 
their mission, they were not only approaching the authorities, but were also 
providing scholarships and boarding facilities to Sikh students out of their 
own collective resources. A Sikh boarding house, known as Sri GuruNanak 
Ashram, was constructed at considerable expenses, at Chakar 
(Muzaffarabad), where accommodation was provided to 25 boarders. 28 A 
similar boarding house was established at Baramulla. Similarly Singh Sabha 
Gurudwara Amira Kadal (Srinagar) had a big Dharmsala, where students 
were provided accommodation. 2t) All these efforts decidedly encouraged 
the Sikhs to send their children to Schools for higher education. 

By 1 93 1 , the Sikhs had occupied the topmost position both in male and 
female literacy, having210 male literates and 37 female literates in athousand 
of the population in each sex. 10 Confining our attention to make literates, 
one finds that in Jammu district, Sikhs had more literates than Hindus or 
Muslims. The same was true in case of Kathua and Mirpur districts, 
excepting Kotli tehsil where Hindus claimed higher literacy than the Sikhs. 
In all other districts of the Jammu region, the Sikhs held their own against 
other communities. 31 In the districts of the Kashmir Province, the Hindus 
were invariably more advanced than the Sikhs. 32 

27. Letter No. 6706 dated 26.2.1921 from Nasvab Mania Baksh Khan Bhadnr C.I.E., Minister 
of Education Jammu & Kashmir State to the Chief Minister Jammu & Kashmir State. 

28. Census of India 1931, Vol. XXI Jammu & Kashmir State, Part I, Report Ranbir Government 
Press, Jammu, 1933, p. 229. 

29. Ibid. 

30. Ibid., p. 254. 

3 1 . Ibid. 

32. Ibid. 
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However, this substantial increase in the number of literates among 
the Sikhs was due to the efforts of the Singh Sabhas and the position of 
Sikhs in the Indian Army. At the time of recruitment one joined as an illiterate, 
but during training he was made literate. In case of females the Sikh 
community made special efforts to educate their girls and elderly females in 
Gurmukhi characters, so that they could read the holy Granth. 33 

However, the Sikhs were lagging behind the Hindus so far as their 
number in English literacy was concerned. In this field Aryas top the list 
with 220 knowing English among 1000 literates. They were followed by the 
Sanatani Hindus, Jains and Sikhs in the descending order, having 204, 1 1 8 
and 102 English literate per thousand respectively. 34 Sikh females hardly 
had any representation among the English literates in the State. As the Sikh 
females did not hanker after a career, consequently, they had no urge to 
learn English. 35 

In addition to English, Urdu as the official language of the State, held a 
privileged position. Hence knowledge of Urdu was essential in most walks 
of life. Though the Sikhs considered Gurmukhi as their mother tongue, a 
fairly large number of them were acquiring proficiency in Urdu as well to 
enhance their employment opportunities. However, they were not averse to 
Hindi as well. In 1931 there were 2090 and 431 Sikhs literates in Urdu and 
Hindi respectively. 34 

The Sikhs, showed the most rapid increase of literacy from 1911 to 
1931 , a phenomenon quite out of keeping with the so called ‘educational 
stagnation’ of the Sikhs upto the decade ending 1911. Thus Communities 
seeking Government employment generally knew English and Urdu and it 
included, such groups as the Khatris, Brahmins including Kashmiri Pandits 
and Rajputs. Generally, the knowledge of English among the agricultural 
groups was much below than that of the commercial and professional groups. 

As has already been mentioned, the Sikhs who joined the Indian Army, 
were not only literate, but they returned with new ideas and attitude towards 
life. Education for them was not only an avenue to employment but also it 
was considered as a crucial agent for social transformation. However, the 
introduction of State Subject rule in 1927 and the economic depression of 

33. Census of India Report 1921, Vol. XXII, Part 1, Lahore 1923, p. 114 

34. Census of India Report 1931, Vol. XXII, Part I, Jammu 1933, p. 258. 

35. Ibid., p. 258. 

36. Ibid., p. 261. 
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1929 had further promoted them to seek more concessions for the 
development of education for their community. At the same time, the year 
193 1 did mark the emergence of mass political unrest. The objective of the 
movement was to wrest more representation in government jobs for the 
Muslims in proportion to their population. The Sikhs realised that in order to 
contest for their due share in government services, they had to educate 
themselves. Obviously, they not only sought government’s assistance but 
also mobilised their own resources. 

Keeping in view, the educational backwardness of the Sikhs, the Sikh 
Sahaik Sabha, Baramulla, on 28th October, 1932, waited on the Prime 
Minister and submitted that “the Sikhs were not keeping abrest with other 
communities, it is highly desirable, therefore, that keeping in view the 
backwardness of the community, generous encouragement in the shape of 
Boarding Houses and special scholarships be organised.” It also submitted, 
that “Rs. 2308/- for scholarships in the primary department were not sufficient. 
Therefore, a liberal grant for adequate scholarships for studies in middle 
and higher classes as well as for studies abroad in British India and Foreign 
Countries is a real consideration.” 37 

Similarly, on 12 January, 1933, another deputation comprising ten 
members 38 representing all the Singh Sabhas of Jammu and Kashmir waited 
on the Revenue Minister. Apart from highlighting the educational 
backwardness of their community, they also wanted to remedy their 
backwardness through government, help and secondly by imposing a cess 
on Sikh zamindars called the “Educational Cess,” the proceeds of which 


37. Letter No. 596. dated 2StlT October 1932. from President Sikh Sahaik Sabha. Baramulla 
to the Prime Minister. Srinagar; also see File No. P/B-136-Sup. 15 of 1937. 

3S. These members were : 

1 . S. Hari Singh. Retd. Settlement Officer. President. Khalsa Dew an Jammu. 

2. S. Kishan Singh, Contractor, Vice President. Khalsa Dewan. Jammu. 

3. S. Sunder Singh Hakim, Secretary. 

4. S. Gulab Singh, President. Singh Sabha, Srinagar. 

5. S. Mai Singh. Vice President, Singh Sabha. Srinagar. 

6. S. Mota Singh. Secretary, Singh Sabha, Srinagar. 

7. S. Kanya Singh, President, Gurudwara Committee, Baramulla. 

8. S. Jamit Singh, President, Gurudwara Committee, Muzaffarabad. 

9. S. Sunder Singh, Secretary. Singh Sabha, Mirpur. 

10. Master Amar Singh. Alibeg. 
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should be used for the education of the Sikhs. 39 This was, of course, a 
unique proposal put forward by the Sikhs. However, the Government turned 
down the proposal, on the ground that unless Sikhs have schools of their 
own in certain localities of their concentration, the money raised by the 
education cess could not be profitably applied for the benefit of those on 
whose land these were raised. 40 

The Sikhs residing in Ranbir Singh Pura Tehsil held a special Dewan 
on 28 December, 1932 where they resolved that “Gurmukhi teachers in 
those villages where schools are located should be appointed and villages 
where no school exists, schools may be opened and Sikh teachers appointed 
for teaching Punjabi, as is allowed in case of Arabic and Hindi.” 41 

On similar line, in November 1936, a Dewan was held at Gurudwara 
Bauli Sahib, Lahore supporting the demands of the Sikhs of Jammu and 
Kashmir state stressed that special stipends should be awarded to Sikh 
students both for country and foreign education. 42 S. Shivdev Singh, the 
Honorary Secretary, Educational Committee, Chief Khalsa Dewan, Amritsar, 
supporting the demands of the Sikhs wrote to the Prime Minister of Jammu 
and Kashmir State that “the Sikhs of the Jammu and Kashmir state are 
backward in education and their financial position does not permit them to 
make any marked progress in this respect without the help of the state. 43 In 
this regard, they should be granted special concessions and facilities in the 
form of scholarships.” 44 

All the memoranda were thoroughly considered by the Home Minister 
(Education Branch) and sought for an expert opinion to fulfil their demands. 45 
The Government made it clear that the expansion of Primary education is 
one of the important items of the Government’s programme. In 1931, 


39. Letter No. 1-1 147. dated 14.1.1933. from Revenue Minister to the Prime Minister .1 & 
K State, 

40. Ibid. 

41. Resolution passed in specially dewan held in the Gurudwara at Ranbir Singh Pura on 
28.12.1932. F. No. PB 663, dated 25.5.1933. 

42. File No. PB. 5678. dated 27.5.33. 

43. Letter No. 654. dated 16th March 1933 from S. Shivdev Singh. B.A . LL.B., Honorary 
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compulsory primary education was introduced in Jammu, Udhampur and 
Mirpur in Jammu province, Srinagar, Baramulla and Anantnag in Kashmir 
province. 46 However, in several villages populated by Sikhs, like Dadyal, 
Hill, Katra, Baring, Buddhal, Alibeg, Nowshera and Samwal Schools had 
already been established. As regards more primary schools, a programme 
was being worked out that the villages predominated by Sikhs would be 
provided new Primaiy Schools. 47 For female education there were 14 schools 
in Kashmir province 48 and 6 in Jammu province. 49 However, in order to 
provide more facilities, for female education, Government proposed to open 
more girls’ schools in the State, when the financial condition of the State 
improves. 50 

Regarding special boardinghouses for Sikh students, Government made 
it clear, that no hostel should be reserved for any community. However, a 
boarding house for all communities was badly needed at Baramulla, which 
would be provided. 51 This, obviously, reveals that the State Government 
wanted to provide hostel facilities to the students, but without any secretarian 
consideration. So far as introduction of Punjabi in Schools and Colleges on 
the Punjab pattern was concerned, the State Government invited the opinions 
of College Principals and Inspectors of Schools. The Principals of the Prince 
of Wales College, Jammu submitted that the number of students taking 
Punjabi does not exceed three or four, therefore no separate arrangement 

forteachingthis subject is required. Whereas Principal, S. P. College, Srinagar 

* 

remarked that a post of Punjabi Lecturer was required. 62 

46. S.C. Sharina. "Socio-Religious Activities of the Arya Saniaj. Jammu and Kashmir Slate, 1 ’ 
in Maharishi Dayanand L’nirersUy. Research Journal (Arts). Rohttik. Vol. 3. No. 2. 
October I 998. p. 47. 

47 File No. P/B 5778. dated 27.5.33. Also see S.C.Sharma. "Maharaja Hari Singh the Pioneer 
of Adult Education in .1 & K. Stale.” in Journal of Social Sciences . University of Jammu. 
Vol. XIV. No. 3. Jammu. 1997. p. 107. 

48. In Kashmir Province Girl Schools were established at Tribani in Tehsil Karnah, Teetwal 
in Tehsil Uri. at Khadanyan, Davadkot and Drabdi Nilor in Tehsil Muzaffarabad, at 
Khandanyar. Kulti, Anbaras, Roda. Mandri and Batanka in Tehsil Ptihvama, at Soimir. 
Chitisinghpura and Ranbirpura in Tehsil Anantnag. 

49. In Jammu province Girls schools were opened at Danna and Seri in Tehsil Kotli. at Alibeg 
in Tehsil Mirpur, at Tanda Barhing in Tehsil Bhiinder and at Arnia in Tehsil R.S. Pura. 

50. Letter No. 4509. dated 22 June, 1933, from the Home Minister (Education branch) to 
the Prime Minister. 
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Inspectors of Schools, both from Kashmir and Jammu Province 
recommended, that Punjabi was already being taught in schools largely 
attended by Sikh boys. They, however, recommended that Gurmukhi teachers 
were required for Middle Schools, where the number of Sikh students was 
increasing. At the same time, Inspector of Schools recommended that 
teaching of Punjabi should be included in the curriculum of all schools where 
there were Sikhs. The Home Minister not only accepted these 
recommendations but also promised to introduce them in a phased manner. 33 

In response to Sikh demands for scholarships for Sikh boys in the 
State, it was made clear that a sum of Rs. 2,308/- had already been provided 
for Sikh boys in schools. However, an attempt would be made to enhance 
the amount. For college students, there was no special provision for Sikh 
scholarships, but three Sikh students were getting merit scholarships. Thus 
there was no need for special scholarships at this stage, as “it is neither an 
advantage to them, nor to the community because it tends to encourage 
slackness. “Deserving students, however, will not be deprived from such 
facilities." 54 On the question of special scholarships for foreign education 
and training of Sikhs, it was made clear that no such scholarship was reserved 
for any community. While clarifying the demands of the Sikhs' representatives, 
the Home Minister made it clear that the State Government in any case 
would not overlook the interests of the Sikh community. 55 

Meanwhile, Gandhi's educational scheme had been adopted by several 
provincial Governments, where the Congress was irf power. Realising the 
importance of the new educational scheme, Maharaja Hari Singh in 1938 
appointed an Educational Reorganizational Committee under the 
chairmanship of K.G.Saiyidain, who was an enthusiastic supporter of the 
scheme. Other members of the Committee were Dr Zakir Hussain, Rev. 
Eric Tyndole Biscoe, Qazi Mohd. Ishq, and Mr. R.C.Mehadiratta, whereas 
M.L.Kotru was member secretary. 56 

As a result of recommendations of the Educational Reorganisation 
Committee, many new basic schools were started in the State. In order to 
equip these schools with trained teachers, a teacher training school in basic 
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education was opened in Srinagar and Jammu in 1 939 and 1 944 respectively. 57 
For Higher education intermediate colleges were opened at Mirpur in 1 943 
and at Poonch in 1944. The same year, the Maharani Mahila College was 
established in Jammu. The main importance of both the Intermediate Colleges 
was that, first they were opened in the Muslim majority regions, secondly 
the Sikhs too were concentrated in those regions. 

The impact, which the new educational policy had on the general 
progress of education in the State would have been amply borne out from 
the Census of 1 95 1 , but unfortunately, due to the holocaust of 1 947, the said 
Census was not conducted. However, according to the figures recorded in 
the Census figures of 1941 58 as given below are self explanatory. 


Community Persons Literate Literate in English % age 



Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 


Muslims 7015491 

1395093 

1220398 

110692 

101051 

9461 

16467 

15697 

770 

4% 

Hindus 

708954 

380112 

328842 

106870 

86137 

20740 

28354 

27152 

1202 

15% 

Sikhs 

55815 

29673 

26142 

17765 

13240 

4525 

2195 

2071 

124 

32% 


Thus, the efforts of the Chief Khalsa Dewan, response of the Sikh 
Community and progressive and liberal educational policy of the Dogra 
rulers brought a revolutionary change in the educational progress of the 
Sikhs in J&K State. 


57. Administration Report of the Jammu and Kashmir State. S. 1995-96 (17th Oct. 1938- 
16th Oct, 1939)., Ranbir Govt. Press Jammu, 1940, pp. 240-261; also A.R. J&K State. 
S. 2001 (13th April, 1944 to 12th April, 1945) Ranbir Govt. Press, Jammu, 1946, p. 
1 10 . 

Census of India 1941, Vol. XXII, Jammu & Kashmir. Part I & II. Jammu, 1943. pp. 260. 
264. 
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Rubby Cheema * 

On June 3, 1 947, Lord Mountbatton, on behalf of the British Government, 
announced that the Dominions of India and Pakistan were to be established 
before June 1948 and that the question of the Indian states would be dealt 
with in the light of the Cabinet Mission's Memorandum of 12th May, 1946. 
Next day in a Press Conference, it was declared by him that the British 
Government would relinquish its power by 15th August, 1947 and that the 
British Paramountcy would also lapse on that day. The Nawab of Bhopal 
resigned from the Chancellorship of the Chamber of Princes soon after the 
announcement of this plan. In his letter of resignation addressed to the 
Viceroy, he stated: 1 

Now your Excellency he indicated to us, the policy of His 
Majesty's Government in regard to the future of the Indian 
states and Bhopal State would, as soon as Paramountcy is 
withdrawn, be assuming the status of an independent state. 

In another letter to the Viceroy he wrote that his state did not wish to 
remain associated in any manner whatsoever, with the Chamber and 
that he would negotiate directly with the successor Government of 
British India in regard to his state's interest. 2 
On the resignation of the Nawab of Bhopal, the Maharaja of Patiala, 
Yadavindra Singh, then Pro-Chancellor, tookoverthe Chancellorship ofthe 
Chamber of Princes. The Patiala-Bikaner group of Princes tried to keep 
the Chamber alive as they were ofthe opinion that it was necessary to have 
it till the transfer of power had taken place as it would be helpful in many 
ways. Accordingly it was decided by the Standing Committee that the 
Chamber would be wound up as soon as the Paramountcy lapsed. 3 

On the declaration of Mountbatten Plan and the resignation of the 


* C/o Department of History, Punjabi University, Patiala. 
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Navvab of Bhopal from Chancellorship, the rulers of Indian states got nervous 
and came to be divided into different groups. Some of them continued to 
favour independence for the states after the transfer of power without 
bothering about geographical and economical compulsion and implications 
of such a more and many still hoped to form a third state, the Statistan. 4 

A great majority, however became increasingly conscious of the need 
of accession, to either of the two succession States of India and Pakistan. 
Even amongst those who were convinced that geographical conditions 
required them to join either India or Pakistan. There were considerable 
differences. While politically conscious amongst them such as Bikaner and 
Patiala stood for accession to the Indian Union, the others like Jodhpur and 
Junagarh seemed prepared to be lured to Pakistan by M.A. Jinnah. 5 

The most important question that rose after the relinquishment of 
Paramountcy over the Princely States was what was to be actual political 
position of the states in the country. This question was to be dealt with, as 
already stated, in the context of provisions of the Cabinet Mission 
Memorandum of 12th May, 1946 which made it clear that Paramountcy 
would lapse on the transfer of power and would revert to the states. 6 Such 
a situation was obviously favourable for the states as it would have enabled 
them to negotiate on equal terms with the successor governments. Taking 
advantage of this, the rulers of Bhopal, Hyderabad and Travancore 
announced that, after the lapse of Paramountcy their states would become 
independent. The staunch nationalists like Jawahar Lai Nehru felt provoked 
by these statements. 7 8 In a meeting held on June 15, 1947, he asserted that 
though the Paramountcy as vested in the crown might lapse or return to the 
states, there was a certain inherent Paramountcy in the dominent state in 
India which must remain because of the reasons of geography, defence 
etc. According to him, for those who would have joined the Indian Union as 
equal partners either through groups or otherwise, the question of 
Paramountcy would not arise. But for those states who would not join, the 
question would inevitably arise because "they can not live in void" and they 
must come to some arrangement with the Indian Union. 3 The relationship 


4. Chamber Section III (B) 83 of 1947. 

5. Urmila Padhnis. Towards the Integration of Indian Stales. Bombay, 1968, p. 174. 

6. The Nation. 6 June. 1974. 
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with the two, he felt would be that of a suzerain power exercising a certain 
measure of Paramountcy and certain other states having autonomy but 
within the limitations of Paramountcy and suzerainty. 9 Finally he maintained 
that the independence of any such state was not to be recognised and 
recognition of such independence by any foreign power would be considered 
as an unfriendly act. 

Apart from political implications of the lapse of the Paramountcy, its 
constitutional aspect also came into focus in the course of the drafting of 
the Indian Independence Bill. 10 The Government of India was of the opinion 
that since the exercise of Paramountcy was not based on any legislation by 
the Parliament, its withdrawal need not be by means of Parliamentary 
Legislation. The next question was whether in case of lapse of Paramountcy, 
all agreements of commercial, economic or financial character between the 
states on the one hand and the Government on the other would cease to be 
legally effective." Mountbatten felt that the unconditional lapse of treaties 
and agreements hit the states equally hard and recommended that the proviso 
be added with some time limit upto 3 1st March, 1948 for its co-operation 
while the Indian Independence Bill was on the Parliamentary anvil the 
Government decided to contact the rulers. 12 It was in this connection that 
the Maharaja of Patiala as Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes was 
consulted for the first time. Sardar Pate! asked for his co-operation in 
implementing the policy of accession. V.P. Menon told to the Maharajathat 
"independent of us (Indian Government), you can not exist." On 10th July, 
Patel told the rulers of Patiala, Gwalior, Baroda and Bikaner that the states 
which had joined the Constituent Assembly should forthwith accede to India 
on three subjects i.e. Communications, Defence and External Affairs. He 
pointed out that such a course would enable them to have a direct voice in 
shaping the policies of the Central Government. T hese states appreciated 
the logic of the suggestion. It was this conference which at least broke the 
ice, clearing away a mass of vague suspicions which the rulers had 
entertained. 13 


9. W.H. Pachhammer, India's Road to Nationhood. Delhi. 1981. p. 581. 

10. The Hindu . Madras, 17 June. 1947. 
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12. Report of the Constitution Committee, GA24, Part III. Ijlas-r-Khas. pp. 5-7. 

13. Patiala and East Punjab States Union since inauguration, published by Director of 
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A special session of the Chamber of Princes was convened on July 
25, 1947, under the Chancellorship of Yadavindra Singh. It was addressed 
for the first time and the last time by the Viceroy, Lord Mountbatten. In his 
extempore speech, he advised the rulers to accede to the appropriate 
dominion with regard to three subjects of Defence, External Affairs and 
Communications as they have' nothing to lapse as the states never dealt 
with them. Their accession would involve no financial liability and in other 
matters there would be no encroachment on their sovereignty. Finally he 
pleaded that they should join either union before August 15, 1947. 14 

A large number of states readily accepted the conditions given in the 
Instrument of Accession and acceded to the Dominion of India on three 
subjects of Defence, External Affairs and Communication. The "Standstill 
Agreement," the acceptance of which was made by the Government of 
India conditional on accession by the states concerned, was also signed 
between the Dominion Government and the acceding states. 15 

In his address to the Constituent Assembly on 15th August, 1947, 
Mountbatten referred to the success of accession policy and said: 16 
It was a great triumph for the realism and sense of 
responsibility of the rulers and the governments of the 
states and the Government of India that it was possible 
to produce an Instrument of Accession which was equally 
acceptable to both sides and one more over simple and 
straight forward that within less than three weeks 
practically all the states concerned had signed both the 
Instrument of Accession and Standstill Agreement. 

There was thus established a unified political structure. 
Disappearance of British Paramount Power in 1947 left the Indian 
States in void condition. 17 Their geographical, economic and political existence 
could not remain untouched in the changed political atmosphere. Patiala, 
Jind, Nabha, Malerkotla and Faridkot states were so close to the border that 
from the point of view of defence it was necessary that these states should 
be strong administratively and stable financially. There was immediate need 
for a union of all the Punjab States under the control of Government of 
India. 18 

14. S.M. Verma. Chamber oj Princes 1921-47, New Delhi. 1990, p. 210. 

15. Conard Corfield, The Princely India l Knew : From Reading to Mountbatten, Madras. 
1975, pp. 139-40. 

16. Ibid. 

17. B/86 Chamber VI(A) 31, 1947. 

18. Ganda Singh, "Obituary : Maharaja Yadavindra Singh". The Panjab Past and Present, Vol. 
VIII, Part II. 1974. Patiala, p. 147. 
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Maharaja Yadavindra Singh helped the political leaders of India to 
explode the myth that India's independence would flounder on the rock of 
princely intransigence. Immediately after the accession of the Indian States 
to the newly constituted Sovereign, Democratic Republic of India, bagan 
the process of welding them into democracies. Thus over five hundred 
states were finally integrated into eight unions. 19 

Patiala was originally recognised as a separate viable unit and it was 
contemplated at earlier stages to form a union of the Punjab States of 
Kapurthala, Jind, Nabha, Faridkot. Malerkotla, Nalagarh and Kalsia without 
Patiala. They comprised a total area of 3693 square miles with a population 
1 3,66,728 and an annual revenue of about two crores. It was realized that a 
union of the Punjab States without Patiala would not endure. 20 Apart from 
their limited resources, the territories of these states were separated by the 
intervening territories of the Punjab and the Patiala State and in certain 
cases formed islands separated from the main block of the concerned 
states. 21 From the point of view territorial integrity, administrative efficiency 
and tapping of agricultural resources of these states, the formation of the 
union inclusive of Patiala was clearly indicated. The convention forming of 
the union under the tentative name of the Patiala and East Punjab States 
Union was signed by the rulers on May 5, 1948. It included the provision 
that Maharaja Yadavindra Singh of Patiala would be the first Rajparmukh 
and hold the office during his life time. 22 The union was inaugurated by 
Flon'ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, the Deputy Prime Minister of India, in 
the historic Darbar Hall in the Quila Mubarik, Patiala, on July 1 5, 1 948. 

Referring to the services of the Maharaja Yadavindra Singh, the 
Rajparmukh to the unity and integrity of India, Sardar Patel in the course 
of his address said: 23 

"I must mention the notable contribution which His Highness the 
Maharaja of Patiala made to the unity and integrity of India. He took up the 
cause of the country at a time when there were few friends amongst the 
princely order and when serious attempts were being made to Balkanize 
India by means of one or more Rajasthan. It was his patriotic lead that 

19. N.N. Mitra (ed.) The Indian Annual Register, Calcutta, 1947, pp. 137-38. 

20. A.C. Johnson, op.cit p. 140. 
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contributed in a large measure to a change in the attitude of the Princes to 
the problem of accession to the Indian Dominion. I acknowledge the ready 
and willing help which the rulers have given me in implementing the policy 
of integration and democratization. This involved on their part considerable 
sacrifice and self denial. For all this I am most grateful. I am particularly 
happy to associate myself with the inauguration ceremony of the Patiala 
and East Punjab States Union as this is the last celebration of its kind. It 
marks the coping stone of the arch which the Government of India with the 
co-operation of the rulers and the State's people has built to contribute 
towards the stability of the country's structure." 

On the eve of the inauguration of the formation of the Patiala and East 
Punjab States Union. The Rajparmukh said: 24 

I welcome this day when the rulers of the East Punjab 
States are forging a United front. This day has brought with 
it great responsibilities on my shoulders. The burdens I have 
to bear shall not be lessened within a few days. They had 
increased for all times to come. 

He continued : 

I hope that within a week or so the political parties in 
the Union would unite, realising that disunity would harm them all 
beyond description. Living on the Frontier, we can not afford to 
have disruption in our ranks. 

The union comprised an area of 1 0, 1 1 9 Square miles with a population 
of 34,93,685 and a revenue of over 73 million. It consisted of the following 
eight erstwhile states: 25 Patiala, Kapurthala, Nabha, Kalsia, Jind,Nalagarh, 
Faridkot and Malerkotla. 

Three of them (Patiala, Nabha and Jind) belonged to the Phulkian 
family, one Faridkot to the Brar clan and of the remaining four states the 
rulers belonged in case of Kapurthala to the Ahluwalia clan, Kalsia to the 
Karorsinghia Misl, Nalagarh to a Rajput clan and Malerkotla to a family of 
Afghan. The union had a cosmopolitan population representing the three 
great communities of India, the Hindus, the Muslims and the Sikhs with a 
sprinking of minor communities. 

The territories of Patiala and East Punjab States Union were divided 
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into the following four units 26 : 

I The main territory comprised the erstwhile states of Patiala, Nabha, 
Jind, Malerkotla and Faridkot. It was surrounded on all sides by the 
Punjab territories with the district of Ludhiana and Ambala on the 
north, Ambala and Karnal on the east, Rohtak and Hissar on the south 
and Hissar and Ferozepur on the west. 

II Kapurthala was situated to the north of the river Sutlej. With the river 
Beasand the district of Amritsar on the west and the district of Jullundur 
on the east and touching Hoshiarpur on the north-east. 

III Nalagarh also called 'Hindur' and Kohistan area situated to the north 
and east of the district of Ambala and with Himachal Pradesh to the 
north-east and south-east. 

I V The district of Mahendergarh included some territories of the erstwhile 
Patiala, Nabha and Jind States with the district of Rohtak on the south 
west and the State of Alwar and Jaipur (now part of Rajasthan) on the 
south-west. 

It was almost a year since the country had attained freedom. No country 
had suffered so much within the first year of its birth as India had. The 
Eastern Punjab States and Patiala occupied a strategic position in tjije new 
circumstances of the country. The responsibilities of the rulers and th^people 
of this area were greater than that of any other part of the union. In these 
circumstances, it was acknowledged already, Maharaja Yadavindra Singh's 
patriotic lead that had contributed in large measure to a change in the attitude 
of the Princes to the problem of accession to the Indian Dominion. 

The Patiala and East Punjab States Union actually came into political 
and historical existence a month and five days later on August 20, 1948, 
when Maharaja, the Rajparmukh took over the administration. 27 

Prior to the formation of the union individual states had their own 
separate set-ups. The rulers were supreme source of law and had absolute 
jurisdiction over their territories. The people had little chance of being 
associated with the administration. In some states Cabinet System worked. 
But the ministers were not the representatives of the people. They were 
selected by the ruler and held office at his pleasure. Even their functions 
were merely of an advisory character. 28 


26. Ibid , p. 32. 
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Immediately after the formation of the union, efforts were made both 
by the Rajparmukh and Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel to associate the people 
with the Government. But they failed to bring round the three political parties 
i.e. Congress (Ryasti Praja Mandal), Ryasti Akali Dal and the Lok Sewak 
Sabha to any workable arrangements. 

They installed a care-taker government comprising as its members, 
Gian Singh Rarewata as Prime Minister, Sir Jailal as Advisor, Inderjit Singh 
as Finance Secretary and B.R. Patel as Chief Secretary. They, however, 
continued their efforts for giving a popular ministry to the people and after a 
great deal of persuasion, they succeeded in the formation of care-taker 
Government chosen from political parties on 13th January, 1949. 29 It 
comprised of four Congressmen, two Lok Sewak Sabhites and one 
independent, with Gian Singh Rarewala as Prime Minister. Unfortunately 
the official Congress did not associate with this ministry which became its 
main draw back and perhaps the cause of its dissolution later on. This ministry 
was replaced by another care-taker Government again comprising of Gian 
Singh Rarewala again as Prime Minister and M.R. Bhide, I.C.S., as minister. 
Efforts for a more popular ministry, however continued and ultimately proved 
successful. The care-taker Government was replaced on 23rd May, 1951 
by a representative ministry, headed by Colonel Raghbir Singh who had 
merged his Lok Sewak Sabha in the Congress as Chief Minister and Brish 
Bhan as Deputy Chief Minister. 

The first General Election in January 1952, led to the formation of a 
Congress Ministry under Raghbir Singh. But it was outvoted speedily loosing 
its majority due to desertion. A Unionist Government mainly Akali under 
Gian Singh held office for about one year. The political instability and 
prevailing lawlessness led to the promulgation of the President's rule in 
1 953. The primary aim of the President's rule was to put down lawlessness 
and to reestablish the rule of law to discourage and eradicate communalism, 30 
and corruption in the administration and generally to restore decencies to 
the public administration. 31 

In 1954, President rule was replaced by an elected mi nistry. Yadavindra 
Singh continued to perform the important functions of the Rajparmukh. 

Of all the political parties in the Union the Congress faced the election 
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of 1 954 with full confidence. In the conduct of election compaign, the Pepsu 
Congressmen showed a solidarity which surprised all those who were aware 
of the serious nature of their differences and jealousies in the past. Another 
factor which gave the Congressmen boosted confidence was the national 
character of the Congress party. It commanded greater resources than the 
Akali Party which had its base only in the Punjab and Pepsu. As a result, in 
the elections of 1954, the Congress as a single political party with a clear 
majority was elected for the first time in the history of the union. 32 The main 
features of it were the abolition of biswedari, fixation of land-ceiling at 50 
acres, stopage of ejectment of tenants, compulsory education and other 
reforms. The ministry had reaped the harvest sown during the president 
rule. 

After the formation of the Union, the Pepsu Government as immediately 
confronted with the task of giving an administration to the people after 
integrating the services of the convenanting States who had no democratic 
traditions of service. Rules and regulations governing various services 
required revision and redrafting. In this connection the most important step 
was that a Public Service Commission for the Union was set up in September 
1948, under the Chairmanship ofS.B. Mohan Singh, former member of the 
Punjab Public Service Commission. The union had formed certain rules and 
regulations under the Punjab Public Service Commission ordinances for the 
recruitment to the vacancies in various departments of the government by 
selection. 33 

The Pepsu Government thought of introducing the Local Self 
Government in the very year of its formation. People, in the adjoining states 
of the Punjab were already enjoying the benefit of popular Local Self 
Government. They had democratically elected Municipalities, District Boards 
etc. Where as the people of the erstwhile states had been totally denied 
these privileges. The Rajparmukh, Yadavindra Singh, through the efforts 
of his ministry was able to introduce the Panchayati Raj system in the 
state. With its introduction there was distinct improvement in the social and 
economic sphere of life of the people. 

An up-to-date and independent Health and Medical Department for 
the Union was set up after integrating Medical and Public Health 


32 . Ibid. 

33 . Patiala Stale Administration Report for the Year 1948-49. 
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Departments of the convenanting States. 34 The Rajindra Hospital was the 
biggest and most modern hospital in the state. Its each department was put 
under the charge of a specialist. There was a plan of extending this hospital 
further and the foundation stone of new Rajindra Hospital was laid by the 
Rajparmukh in April 1950. Keeping in mind the new requirements of the 
people, the ministry opened another T.B. Hospital near Sangrur (the capital 
of Jind State) by utilising Jind ruler's Ghabtan Kothi for housing it. 35 

The Public Works Department after having being organised to suit the 
needs of the union took up development schemes in the right earnest. It 
planned for the construction of 1400 miles of roads of various types. 

A new branch known as the Irrigation Branch was created in this 
department. This branch also drew up a development plan. Three projects 
Bhakra, Bein and Narnaul were on the priority list. Electric Branch of the 
Department opened a new power house at Patiala. The old power house, 
known as Yadavindra Power House was to have a modern and up-to-date 
workshop, where every sort of repairs were to be undertaken. 36 

One of the most interesting cases in the movement for states 
reorganisation in India related to the merger of Pepsu with the Punjab. 
Infact, which finally came about on 1 5th November, 1956. The demand for 
the merger of the area of the princely states of East Punjab States Union 
with the Punjab was voiced even earlier than the formation of the Pepsu in 
1948. The Patiala State Praja Mandal, in its Conference held on 28 and 29 
February, 1 948, had demanded that "the issue of the merger of the Princely 
States with the Punjab should be decided by a plebiscite of the people of the 
State concerned." The Standing Committee of the Praja Mandal demanded 
from the States Department of the Government of India the merger of 
Patiala, Nabha, Jind, Faridkot, Malerkotla and other Princely States in the 
province of the East Punjab. 37 

The problem of the reorganisation of the provinces in India emerged 
because with the programme of large scale planning, it was essential to 
have enduring political units. Almost all the political parties and other 
organisations met the State Reorganisation Commission on 1 8th April, 1 955 


34. Mohan Singh. Report on the Working of Relief and Rehabilitation Committee. 

35. Administrative Report. 1950-51. 

36. Ibid. 

37. File No 133. List No. 3. All India States People Conference Papers', p. 91. Nehru 
Memorial Museum and Library. New Delhi. 
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at Patiala. The Akali delegation, the Communist Party, the deputation of the 
Ganganagar citizens, Bathinda district citizen's committee and the Barnala 
citizen's committee demanded the recreation of the Punjab speaking state. 38 
The right wing of Akali Dal favoured the retention of the Pepsu and opposed 
its merger with the Punjab. They felt that the merger of Pepsu with Punjab 
would be against the interests of the Sikhs. 39 About the enlarged state of 
the Punjab, the States Reorganisation Commission argued that the Sikh 
percentage would not be adversely affected as compared with their 
percentage in 1951. The State Reorganisation Commission rejected the 
demand for a Punjabi speaking state. On the issue of merger in the Punjab, 
the Congress Party in the Pepsu faced a rift. It was divided in its attitude 
towards the State Reorganisation Commission's recommendation for merger. 
Its most powerful group, comprising princes and landlords was opposed to 
the merger of the State with Punjab. But the resentment for the retention of 
Pepsu as a separate state soon faded away. The commission had rightly 
sensed the feeling of the masses of the union in advocating merger. 

While merging Pepsu with the Punjab on November 1, 1956, the 
Government of India had to face the problem of what to do with the office 
of the Rajpannukh held by Yadavindra Singh for life. Should it be abolished? 
In the Pepsu, large section of the people viewed its continuance of the 
office with disfavour on the ground that it did not accord well with the 
essentially democratic framework of the country. The Rajparmukh being, 
ex-hypothesis a person having deep-rooted local interests and influence, his 
position as the constitutional head of the State was altogether anomolous. 
The State Reorganisation Commission had remarked : 

Besides apart from its undemocratic character, 
the institution of Rajpannukh tends to maintain, 
even where it does not create loyalties which 
in our opinion are undesirable. We would therefore 
recommend that this institution be abolished. 

The State Reorganisation Commission did not go into the question of 
the commitments which the Government of India had made to the ex-rulers 
of the Princely States, Consequently the institution of the Rajpannukh was 
abolished. 

Maharaja Yadavindra Singh welcomed the decision, may be reluctantly 


38. The Tribune . 26 April. 1954. 

39, The Statesman. 17 November. 1953. 
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as there was no alternative for him. But before abdicating as the 
Rajparmukh and closing the two centuries old chapter of the political history 
of his family he made a final speech expressing his unmitigating love for his 
people. 40 

"Tomorrow the new Punjab State will formally come into existence. 
This is a solemn occasion. I wish to take this opportunity of expressing my 
unalterable affection for the people of Pepsu and also my appreciation of 
the way that they have reacted to the reorganisation of the Pepsu and 
Punjab States. This arrangement has been decided upon in the larger interests 
ofthe country and must be accepted as such without any mental reservation. 
Pepsu had made great strides in the field of development, thanks to whole- 
hearted-co-operation of its people. We are able to secure the pride of place 
in this programme and 1 trust the process will continue in the new set up." 

Under these circumstances and the reorganisation of the States, the 
Patiala and East Punjab States Union was made an integral part of the 
Punjab on November 1, 1956. 


40. The Statesman. 14 March. 1956. 



FLORA IN NORTHERN INDIA : 

A STUDY OF THE TREE PLANTATION 
DURING THE MUGHALS (1526-1658) 

Jigar Mohammed* 

Tree cults were common all over the world among the ancient 
people . 1 The ancient Indian people gave great importance to the 
trees. It is understood that each village of ancient India had its 
sacred tree or grove. The sacred trees were the pipal, the vata or 
nyagrodha, the banyan and the ashoka. 2 The importance of the 
trees can be estimated from the fact that the trees were worshipped 
by the people. A seal of Indus Valley Civilization depicts a horned 
godess under the pipal tree . 3 The Budhist regarded the pipal as holy 
tree under which Buddha found enlightment . 4 The ashoka tree was 
worshipped by the women for children. Besides, the ancient Indian 
people also planted various types of the trees. Megasthenese 
mentions beautiful parks around the palace of Chandragupta 
Maurya . 5 The contemporary sources show that the rich people had 
gardens near their houses . 6 Ashoka was very much proud of planting 
groves for the. welfare of the men and the beasts . 7 The term jangala 
has been frequently used in ancient and medieval India. It is a 
Sanskrit word . 8 In the Arthashastra of Kautilya various types of 
jangala have been mentioned . 9 

During the Sultanate period the tree plantations remained one of 


* Professor & Head. Dept, of His ton. Unnersitv of .lainmu. New Campus, Jammu- 1 80004. 
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the important activities of both the state and society. The Sultans of 
Delhi showed great interest in improving the quality of the fruits and 
the system of gardening. According to Ziauddin Barni, during Firoz 
Shah Tughlaq's (1351-87) reign, the region of Hisar-Firoza produced 
numerous varieties of flowers and fruits. He mentions that the Hisar- 
Firoza began to produce flowers such as hal, sadbary, kirna and 
sevti and fruits such as anar (pomegranate), grapes ( angoor ), seb 
(apple), kharbuza, turbuj. jondhari, anjeer (fig),' limit (lemon), 
jholak, Haglizak, bagli, khashkash, khirni, jamun, khurma-i- 
Hindvi (dates) seibal and pipal.' 0 It is known that Firoz Tughluq laid 
out 1200 gardens in the villages around Delhi." Shams Siraj Afif 
mentions that the persons were granted proprietory rights on those 
lands on which they laid out gardens. 12 Firoz Tughluq built 80 gardens 
at Band Salora and 44 at Chittor. 13 During his reign the state 
generated the income 180000 tankas from the garden products. 14 
During his reign the grapes became very cheap and were sold at the 
rate of one jital per seer.' 5 Ibn Batuta mentions the trees such as 
amba (mango), kathal , tendu. jamun, naranj, mahua, kasera, 
rumman (pomegranate). 16 During the Sultanate period Dholpur, 
Chittor, Gwalior and Jodhpur were famous for their gardens. In 
Dholpur the gardens covered the area of 7 krohs (about 14 miles). 17 
Jodhpur was famous for the pomegranate trees. Sikandar Lodi 
declared that the quality of the pomegranate of Jodhpur was better 
than the pomegranate of Persia. 18 

Under the Mughals the plantation of the trees recieved 
considerable popularity. It is evident that the contemporary sources 
of the Mughal period have contained large informations about the 
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different types of the flower and fruit trees. Babur, Abul Fazl and 
Jahangir have written a number of pages on the trees. 

Babur mentions the availability of the various types of fruit trees 
in India during his period. The fruits mentioned in Baburnama are 
amba (mango), kela (plaintain), ambli (tamarind), mahua, khirni, 
jctmun, kamlak, kathal, badhal, ber, karaunda, panyala, gular, 
amla, chirunji. khurma, coconut, tar, naranj, limit, turanj, 
sangtara, galgal, janbiri, sadaphal, amradphal and amalbid . 19 
Babur has also mentioned names of many flower trees . 20 Ain-i- 
Akbari has special chapter on the fruits ( Ain-i-Mewa Kharta) of 
India . 21 It not only describes the several varieties of the fruits, but 
also mentions the seasons and prices of them . 22 Jahangir has 
mentioned the aromatic flower, fruit and other types of trees . 23 
According to him, the Mughal emperor Akbar planted many trees 
brought from foreign countries ( vilayat ). 24 The importance of trees 
in his writing may be estimated from the fact that where he saw the 
trees he recorded them in his memoir . 25 There are several other 
sources which indicate that the plantation of the trees was an unique 
feature of Mughal India . 26 

During the Mughal period both the towns and the villages were 
surrounded by the trees . 27 The Mughal emperors tried to encourage 


19. Baburnama, Vols. I and II, Eng. Tr. by A.S. Beveridge, Delhi, 1970. pp. 503-13; Tuzuk- 
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24. Ibid., p. 167. 

25. Ibid., pp. 169-70. 
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Chandra Bhan Brahman's Chahar Chaman, Muhammed Saleh Khan Kamboh's Amal-i- 
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Vols. II and III. Besides, the travel accounts also mention the various aspects of the trees 
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the tree plantation by laying out the gardens in different parts of the 
empire. Besides, the tree plantings on both sides of highways, 
gardens of the nobles and private agencies were the important 
sources of the expansion of tree plantations. The Mughal emperors 
also instructed the landed elites such as the zamindars and the 
madad-i-maash holders to plant trees in their own areas. 

It was an important policy of the Mughals to lay out the gardens 
in those areas where the water was in abundance and the climate 
was suitable. It is known that Babur laid out a series of gardens in or 
outside Kabul. The main gardens built by Babur in Kabul were 
Shahr-ara (town adorning), Char Bagh, Bagh-i-Jalau Khana, 
Aurata Bagh (middle garden), Saurat Bagh, Bagh-i-mahtab 
(moonlight garden), Bagh-i-Ahu Khana and burial garden. 27 ! A) 
Shahjahan (1627-58) found very fine plain trees in the Shahara 
garden when he visited Kabul in 1 638. 28 Babur built a garden near 
Jalalabad on a rising ground facing south named Bagh-i-wafa. 
Oranges, citrons and pomegranate were grown in abundance in this 
garden. 29 He laid out gardens at Dholpur, Gwalior, and Panipat. 30 At 
Agra he planted Bagh-i-Zar Afshan. Zohra Bagh and Ram Bagh 
and Gul-i-Afshan on the east side of Jamuna. 31 

Babur made methodological arrangement for the maintenance of 
the gardens. He laid out the gardens in form of the terraces and 
provided water channels for the irrigation of plants and the trees of 
the gardens. Abul Fazl and Jahangir have praised pattern of the 
gardening system of Babur. 32 Babur's successors . fol lowed- his 
pattern of gardening system. 

Akbar considered the fruits as one of the most precious gifts of 
the creator. He paid great attention towards their cultivation. He 
employed experienced men from the neighbouring countries to plant 
fruit trees in the imperial and private gardens. 33 Consequently 


27( A) Ibid., p lxxx. 
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excellent varieties of the fruits became available in the markets. 34 
Abul Fazl has enumerated a large number of the Turani and 
Hindustani fruits. 35 Akbar also encouraged the plantation of mango 
trees. 36 He laid out Hari Parbat garden, Nasim Bagh and Wah Bagh 
in Kashmir. Nasim Bagh contained a series of avenues of beautiful 
Chinar Trees. He built Bagh-i-Faiz Baksh at Lahore. According to 
Chandra Bhan Brahman, it was unique among all the gardens of the 
Mughals. 37 

Jahangir paid special attention towards the plantation of the 
trees. In 1618-19 he appointed Khwaja Waysi, a well known 
horticulturist, as Karori of Sirhind to beautify the gardens of the 
area. 38 He exempted land revenue of those lands which were 
converted into the orchards. 39 He built Shalamar Bagh, Nishat 
Bagh, Achchabal and Verinag gardens in Kashmir. He laid out Nur 
Bagh and other gardens at Agra. 40 His memoir shows that Jahangir 
was keen observer of the trees. He has recorded most of the trees 
which he saw in various parts of his empire. For instance, when he 
reached at Dohad (in Gujrat) he recorded the forest of that region. 
According to him, fruit trees such as amba, khirni and tamarind 
were found in abundance on the road side of Dohad region. 41 

Shah Jahan participated in the extension of gardening process 
from his father's time. Both the Shalamar and Farah Baksh 
gardens of Kashmir were laid out by him during Jahangir's regime. 43 
The contemporary historians describe the Farah Baksh as best 
gardens of Kashmir. 43 Shah Jahan laid out Chashma Shahi, Bijbhera 
and Pari Mahal gardens in Kashmir. 

The Mughal nobles also laid out several gardens. The nobles 
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such as Asaf Khan, Khan-i-Dauran, Islam Khan, Shaista Khan, 
Itiquad Khan, Jafar Khan and Saif Khan planted gardens in Agra . 44 
The houses of the nobles of Delhi were generally consisted of 
orchards and gardens . 45 According to Bernier, the house of the noble 
"has its courtyard, gardens, trees, basins of water. They consider that 
a house to be greatly admired ought to be situated in the middle of a 
large flower" garden . 46 The beautiful Pinjour garden at Panchpura 
(near modern Chandigarh) was built by Fidai Khan, the foster 
brother of Aurangzeb . 47 

Besides the common people took active part in the plantation of 
the trees. Both the Mughal sources and the travel accounts mention 
the existence of the trees in abundance in every part of the country. 
Ain-i-Akhari mentions the arrival of fruits from different parts of the 
empire 48 Mutamid Khan gives the various types of fruit trees in the 
country. According to him, best quality of naraj, luranj and 
hinduana were produced at Kishtwar (in modern Jammu and 
Kashmir ). 49 Mangoes were found in each part of the country . 50 
Bernier mentions the existence of trees on large scale in private 
gardens. 5 ' According to him, Mangoes were plentiful and cheap. 
“The best came from Bengal, Golconda and Goa .” 52 It is known that 
the forest productions were source of the income of the poor 
people . 55 Therefore, numerous types of the trees were grown in the 
forest. 54 Almost all the towns and the villages were surrounded by the 
trees . 55 

During the Mughal period the plantation of trees on both sides 
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of the road was customary. William Finch mentions that on both sides 
of the route from Agra to Kabul the trees were planted to shade the 
way. 56 According to T.Coryat, "From Lahore to Agra, it is 400 

English miles the road way on both sides all this long distance 

are planted with great trees which are all the year clothed with the 
leaves 57 ..." 

The Zamindars and the madad-i-maash holders planted trees 
on large scale. The sale deed documents of Awadh show that most 
of the Zamindars had laid out the gardens in their areas. 58 Akbar's 
farman of 1578 instructed to madad-i-maash holders to build a 
garden in their respective areas. 59 The grantees were assigned 
madad-i-maash lands specifically for this purpose. 60 Moreover, it 
was customary among the Muslims to build graves amidst the groves 
of fruit trees. 61 

The trees provided both the income and shade to the people. It 
may be mentioned that the fruits from the orchard were not only 
consumed by the possessor but they were also brought to the market 
for profit. 62 According to William Finch, the annual income of Sirhind 
garden was 50,000 rupees. It was also a general practice that the 
people sat under the trees during the summer season 63 . Bernier 
mentions that "when travelling from Ahmedabad to Agra through the 
territories of Rajas and while the carvan halted under the shade of a 
banyan tree (bourgad) until the cool of the evening. 64 According to 
the translator of Berner's work, "A famous banyan tree near the 
town of Hardio in Oudh is or rather was so extended that in 1858 
two regiments of soldiers encamped under the shade of its 
branches." In various other parts of India other large banyan trees 
may be met with quite capable of sheltering carvan or camp. 65 
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Bernier also mentions that the people called Jogis sat under the large 
trees near talabs or tanks of water 66 . 

On the basis of the above mentioned study it may be assumed 
that the plantation of the trees was an important part of Indian 
culture during the Mughal period. Though it is established fact that 
the forest clearing was encouraged in Mughal India to bring larger 
areas under cultivation, it does not mean rhat the importance of the 
trees was undermined. Both the state and society understood their 
duty to intensify the process of tree plantation. It is evident that the 
trees served the multipurposes of society. Firstly, they became the 
source of the income of people. Secondly, they provided shade and 
shelter. Thirdly, the policy of laying out gardens by the state led to 
the import of some new plants which enhanced the beauty of the 
gardens of Mughal India. Fourthly, some trees also provided 
materials for medicinal purpose. Finally, the laying out of the gardens 
in both the walled and unwalled places seem to have been helpful in 
checking the negative effect of deforestation on soil productivity. 
The contemporary sources hardly mention any ecological imbalance 
because of scarcity of the trees. 
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APPENDIX - A 

Fruits of Akbar's Reign : (Ain-i-Mewa Khana, Ain-i-Akbari, 
Persian Text in M.A. Ansari, Geographical Glimpses of Medieval 
India, Vol. II, pp. 41-45. 

A. Mewa-i-Turani Jazan (Turani Fruits) 


Sr. No. 

Name of the Fruit 

Price 


1 . 

Kharbuza (melon) Arhang Aw- 

Rs. 214 (I Giade), Rs. 


wal (1st grade), Dom (II), Som (III) 

2h (II and III grades) 

2 . 

Kabuli Awwal 

Rs. 1 to 2' A 

3. 

" Dom 

" 3/4 to 1 


4. 

" Som 

" 14 to 3/4 


5. 

Amrud (Guava) 

Rs. 10 to 100. 

6 . 

Anar (Pomegranate) 

" 614 " 15 

per man 

7. 

Seb Kabuli wa Firangi (Kabuli 

" 1 for 5 to 10. 


and European apples) 



8 . 

Angur Kashmiri (Kashmiri grapes) 

" 108 per man. 

9. 

Khurma (dates) 

" 10 dam 

per seer 

10 . 

Kishmish 

» q " 

it ti 

11 . 

Abjosh 

» 9 « 

it H 

12 . 

Alu Bokhara (Plums) 

" 8 " 

ii ii 

13. 

Khubani (dried Apricot) 

" 8 " 

n ii 

14. 

Mawez Qandhari (Qandhari 

ii >j it 

M H 


dried grapes) 



15. 

Anjeer (Fig.) 

" 7 " 

n it 

16. 

Munaqqa 

" 6 3 / 4 2 

H m 

17. 

Anab 

" 314 " 

ii ii 

18. 

Maghz Badam (Almonds with- 

" 28 " 

n » 


out shell) 



19. 

Badam 

"11 " 

n ti 

20 . 

Pista 

» 9 " 

it n 

21 . 

Chilghoza 

" 8 " 

H H 

22 . 

Sanjid 

" 614 " 

ii n 

23. 

Pista Maghz 

" 614 " 

n ii 

24. 

Joz Maghz 

" 414 " 

it n 

25. 

Fandaq 

m ^ n 

H n 

26. 

Girdan 

" 214 " 

it it 
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B. Mewa-i-shirin Hindi (Sweet Fruits Of India) 

Sr. No. Name Season Price 


1. 

Amba (Mangoes) 

Rain ( Barish ) 

40 dam per 100 

2. 

Ananas (Pine apples) 

Winter ( Zaminstani ) 

4 

" for 1 

3. 

Kawla (Oranges) 

tl 

1 

” " 2 

4. 

Aukh (Sugarcane) 

H 

It 

It it It 

5. 

Kathal (Jackfruit) 

Summer (Tabistani) 

tt 

tt M Tt 

6. 

Kela (Plantain) 

Rain 

It 

tl II tt 

7. 

Ber 

Winter 

2 

" " seer 

8. 

Ausira 

It 

- 

- 

9. 

Khajur (Date) 

Rain 

4 dam per seer 

10. 

Anguphal 

ti 

- 

- 

11. 

Dela 

Rain 

1 

dam per seer 

12. 

Bola 

M 

- 

- 

13. 

Bholsari 

Winter 

4 

dam per seer 

14. 

Tarkul 

Summer 

1 

tl tl tl 

15. 

Anar (Pomegranate) 

Winter 

8 

to 1 00 dam 





per man 

16. 

Anbarat Phal 

II 

1 

" for 2 

17. 

Anjeer (Fig) 

Summer 

It 

" " per seer 

18. 

Toot (Mulberry) 

Spring (Bahari) 

2 

" " seer 

19. 

Sadaphal 

All seasons (Hameshgi) 

1 

" for 1. 

20. 

Kharbuza (Melon) 

Summer 

40 

" per man 

21. 

Tarbuz (Watermelon) 

Rain 

2 

to 1 0 for one 

22. 

Panyala 

it 

2 

for per seer 

23. 

Lahsora 

Summer 

1 

" per seer. 

24. 

Gumbhi 

Winter 



25. 

Kalahari 

Summer 

4 

" per seer. 

26. 

Tarri 

- 

- 

- 

27. 

Bangah 

Rain 

1 

dam for 2. 

28. 

Gular 

Spring 

2 

" per seer 

29. 

Khirni 

Rain 

4 

" per seer 

30. 

Mahwa 

Summer 

I 

it tl tl 

31. 

Diplial 

Winter 

4 

II II ti 

32. 

Tendu 

Summer 

2 

ll it H 

33. 

Peelu 

it 

n 

II ii H 
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C. Mewa-i-khushki (Dry Fruits) 


Sr. No. 

Name 

Season 

Price 


1. 

Nariyal (Coco-nut) 

Winter 

4 

dam 

for 1 

2. 

Khajur 

Summer 

6 

" 1 

per seer 

3. 

Makhana 

Winter 

4 

tl 

it ti 

4. 

Supyari 

it 

8 

tl 

2 " 

5. 

Akhrot (Walnut) 

Summer 

8 

ti 

tl tt 

6. 

Chiraonji 

tt 

4 

tt 

tl tt 

7. 

Kanwalghatta 

Mewa-i-tars 

tl 

; Hindi (Sour Fruits) 

2 

tt 

tl It 

1. 

Limu (Lemon) 

Summer 

1 

dam 

for 4 

2. 

Aamalbeet 

Rain 

1 

It 

" 1 

3. 

Galgal 

ti 

1 

it 

" 2 

4. 

Gheep 

tt 

- 

- 

- - 

5. 

Bijora 

It 

8 

dam 

per seer 

6. 

Anwala 

Summer 

Meeghush 

2 

II 

per seer 

1. 

Ambli 

Summer 

2 

dam 

per seer 

2. 

Badhal 

It 

1 

It 

for 1 

3. 

Kamrak 

Winter 

" 

It 

" 4 

4. 

Narangi 

M 

tt 

tt 

" 2 

5. 

Keet 

Rain 

It 

It 

" 4 

6. 

Kanku 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7. 

Pakar 

Rain 

1 

ti 

" 2 seer 

8. 

Kama 

" 

1 

it 

" 1 

9. 

Angoor Kolti 
(Mountain Grapes) 

Winter 

- 


- 

10. 

Jamun 

Rain 

1 

dam 

per seer 

11. 

Karaunda 

tt 

it 

tt 

it ti 

12. 

Labheera 

Winter 

- 

- 

- 

13. 

Janbheera 

Rain 

1 

It 

For 5 

14. 

Goma 

. 

- 

- 

- 



CONDITION AND DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATION 
IN PUNJAB {1923-1939} 

Sandeep Ashta* 

The significance of education for personal and social accomplishment 
has never been more fully appreciated than today. In the great democracies 
of the world, in the nations that have embraced communalism and in those 
countries and territories which have recently achieved independence- 
everywhere the quality and quantity of education are subjects of lively 
concrete. Belief in the power of education was never stronger: demand for 
its extension and improvement was never greater than it is today. Education 
has remained generally a neglected subject. It is true especially about the 
education system particularly in the pre-partition India during 1923-39. Here 
an attempt has been made to explore and highlight the work done by Unionist 
government in Punjab in the field of education. It was realized that education 
was essentia! for the evolution of society. It could not make progress if it’s 
people were illiterate. When Unionist party formed the government in Punjab, 
its leaders were getting increasingly convinced that backward classes and 
scheduled castes were a social, economic and political handicap to the country 
and if country was to be recognized as a civilized nation, the uplift of the 
depressed classes must immediately take place 1 and for this development 
of education and education reforms were most essential. 

Coming to the details of the efforts of the Unionist government in the 
Punjab to achieve the above objective, first of all, it aimed at educating the 
backward people of the province, particularly the agriculturists who were 
comparatively far less literate than the urban people. 2 It was this lack of 
education, which according to it was responsible for their perpetually 
increasing indebtedness. To substantiate it, in 1934, Sir Chhotu Ram 
remarked, “It is the consequence of the policy, which has been followed by 
the government in the past in neglecting the education of rural classes that 


* Research Scholar, History Department, Punjabi University, Patiala. 

1. J.N.Farquhar, Crown of Hindustan, London, 1913, p. 175. 

2. Punjab Legislative Council Debates (Hereafter P.L.C.D . ), Vol. XXIV, 26-10-1934, National 
Archives of India, New Delhi, p. 333. 
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we have really fallen into the clutches of the money lending classes... again 
it was due to illiteracy that the agriculturists failed to notice the injustice 
being done to them by the government by not providing adequately such 
facilities as education, hospitals, drinking water, roads etc.” 3 “Another equally 
important cause necessitating their education,” observed the then education 
minister, “was that the country would become independent after some time 
and unless the agriculturists have been awakened, they would not be able to 
act as equal partners with others in democracy both in doing their duties and 
enjoying the benefits thereof.” 4 Still another similar factor that inspired the 
educational efforts of Unionist government was that it believed in the principle 
of proper educational system as the backbone of any and every society. 

So with a view to spreading education among the backward rural 
masses, the government based its efforts on the following principles : (1) 
while pointing out the shortage of educational institutions in the rural areas, 
the government decided to open more institutions in these areas and further 
asked that their number should commensurate the contribution made by the 
rural people to the state exchequer; (2) In professional colleges seats should 
be reserved for the agriculturists, either proportionately to their population 
or the revenues they paid; 5 (3) The agriculturist class should be given due 
representation on the management, staff and in the allocation of scholarships 
in professional educational institutions; 6 (4) No reduction should be made in 
education expenditure by the government even during financial emergency. 7 

From the above principles of Sir Chhotu Ram, it was obvious that he 
desired the government to provide maximum facilities for the education of 
the backward areas, but at the same time he also wanted the people of such 
areas to make the best use of the existing educational institutions, particularly, 
by the more backward agriculturists of the present Haryana districts. He 
argued that rural parents had become aware of the education of their wards 
only in the recent past and if they boycotted the government educational 


3 . Ibid. 

4. Jat Gazetteer (tr.). April 24, 1927, p. 3: also of April 16, 1918, p. 4. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Jat Gazetteer. April 16, 1918, p. 4. 

7. In 1931, Sir Chhotu Ram criticised the retrenchment in the provincial budget for education 
by Rs. 8 lakhs, as against the meager reduction in the Public Works Department (building 
& roads & irrigation branches) of Rs 9.75 lakhs. Vide P.L.C.D.. Vo!. XVIII, March 7, 
1931, p. 406. 
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institutions, this bud would fade away at the very outset. 8 It may also be 
pointed out that even many of followers of Gandhiji were not in favour of 
the boycott of the government schools and colleges and it was on this insistence 
that the resolution for their boycott was passed. 9 

With such ideas for the furtherance of education for the rural folks, the 
government proceeded to translate them into practice. It first of all made an 
all out effort in establishing the Anglo-Jat High School atRohtak. This school 
took a practical shape on March 26, 1 930. 10 Sir Chhotu Ram continued to 
act as its secretary for a period of 8 years i.e. from 1 91 3 to 1 921 and took 
great pains for developing that institution." He collected funds for this 
institution by undertaking extensive tours of villages and by organizing annual 
functions of the schools on a large scale. 12 He also.inculcated a love for 
education in the hearts of the soldiers of the present Haryana region and 
received from them an encouraging response. They sent liberal donation 
for this institution. 13 

In 1 921 Chhotu Ram resigned from the secretaryship of the Jat-Anglo 
Sanskrit School. Now he founded the Jat Hero High School at Rohtak itself. 
Within a short span, this new school showed considerable progress by having 
on its rolls nearly 600-700 students. 14 As a consequence, the condition of 
the Jat-Anglo Sanskrit School started deteriorating and even the strength of 
its students dwindled to near about 60 to 70. Ultimately the Jat-Anglo Sanskrit 
School was merged with the new School which was renamed as the Jat 
Heros Memorial Anglo Sanskrit High School. 15 

Another important factor is that on invitation from Babu Gela Ram in 
1918, Chhotu Ram visited Jodhpur State with two-fold purpose. First, to 
collect funds for Jat School, Rohtak, secondly to awaken the Jats of Jodhpur 
to the necessity of education. 16 


8. For further details see Jat Gazetteer (tr. ). June 1923. p 5: Aug. IS. 1930. p. 3: Sept. 29, 
1930, p. 3: also Oct. 20, 1930, p. 9. 

9. India 1921-22, p. 41. 

10. R.S. Shastri (tr). op.cil., pp. 73-74. 

I I. Jat Gazetteer (tr). Sept. 1. 1920, p. 6: also Jan. 9. 1946, p. 33. 

12. R.S. Shastri (tr.), op.cil., p. 74. 

1 3 . Ibid. 

14. R.S. Shastri (tr.), op.cil., p. 94; also see J.G. (tr), Dec. 15, 1921, pp. 2-3. 

15. Shastri. R.S. (tr.). op.cil., pp. 94-96; also progress of education in India Quinquennial 
Review 1917-32, p.5. 

16. Jat Gazetteer (tr). April 23, 1913, p. 6. 
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In 1923 some important proposals were put forth with a view to 
improving the existing state of education in the province. It was proposed to 
set up primary and middle schools in rural areas, high schools in towns and 
one intermediate college in each district. It was also decided to open rural 
libraries instead of spending a huge amount on the Public Library, Lahore 
which had already become a costly affair. 17 

Let it be noticed that in this programme of educational development, 
special stress was laid on primary education, which obviously formed the 
basic part of education. As a consequence, a number of new primaiy schools 
were opened, old primary schools were upgraded to middle schools; high 
schools were started at several places and a government intermediate college 
was opened at Rohtak. 18 The percentage of boys under instruction of total 
population rose from 6.04% in 1 922-23 to 9.38% in 1 926-27 and the number 
of vernacular middle schools enhanced from a mere number of 764 in 1922- 
23 to 2194 in 1926-27; total expenditure increased from 215.5 lakhs (1 13 
lakhs government share) in 1922-23 to Rs. 288 lakhs (161 lakhs govt, share), 
in 1926-27. 19 Pupils in primary and vernacular schools rose from 546130 
and 131475 respectively in 1922-23 to 797713 and 342841 respectivley in 
1 926-27. Number of adult schools rose from 630 with 1 776 pupils in 1 922- 
23 to 3900 with 98467 pupils in 1 926-27. 20 

Another important contribution of this period was that in 1924 the 
Unionist Party got a resolution passed by the Punjab Legislative Council, 
that was circulated to various professional and technical institutions such as 
Medical College, Lahore; Agricultural College, Lyallpurand Central Training 
College, Lahore. It was also laid down that special concessions should be 
given to agriculturist students in admission to these colleges. 21 During 1 924- 
26, Sir Chhotu Ram, being in-charge of Agriculture and Education, made 


17. The aim of opening the intermediate colleges was “to provide equal educational 
opportunities for the people of urban and rural areas... students from rural areas will 
pass their intermediate exam, with greater ease at smaller expense and shall enter into 
those colleges where standard for admission had been fixed at intermediate class.” Vol. 
X. 7.3.1925. p. 141: also Vol. XV. 7 March 1930. pp 330-31: also see J.G ( t r. ) . 15 
June, 1927, p.4 

18. P.L.C.D., Vol X. Nov. 24,1927, p. I 145; Jal Gazetteer (tr), June 15, 1927. p. 4. 

19. Rana Ullah Khan, A History of Education in the Punjab. Vol. 1 (Primary Education), 
graphs facing pages 100 and 117 and also page 119, Lahore, 1932. 

20 Jal Gazetteer (tr.), June 15, 1927. pp. 100 and 117, also see p. 108. 

21. P.L.C.D. Vol. XII, Aug. 5, 1924, p. 106: H.K.. Trevaskis, op.cil ., p. 228. 
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efforts which resulted in an enormous increase in admission of agriculturist 
students to the Centra! Training College, Lahore. To cite the figures in by 
class in 1924, agriculturist students formed just 20% of the total strength 
which rose to 60% and then 75% in 1925 and 1926 respectively. 22 

At the same time the government was urged to attach an Anglo- 
Vernacular training class to the Government Intermediate College, Rohtak 
or to some other college in South-East Punjab. It was quite justified to 
demand it because it was quite expensive for the poor students of Ambala 
division to go to Lahore for such a training. The sympathies for the poor 
Hindu-Sikh agriculturist wards could be traced from an incident of 1935, 
when it was noticed that their enrollment number as against those of non- 
agriculturist children in the Central Training College was very poor. 23 In 
1927 again, it was demanded that preferential treatment should be given to 
the agriculturist and also other students from backward Ambala division in 
admission to Medical School, Amritsar. 24 Expressing resentment in an address 
presented to Malik Firoz Khan Noon at Rohtak, Chhotu Ram remarked, 
“For the agriculturist’s existence or the non-existence of Medical College, 
Lahore and Medical School, Amritsar, was almost all the same. 25 

Another effort for spreading Medical education among the poor students 
of the backward areas was Chhotu Ram's opposition to the resolution 
increasing the duration of the course of study at Medical School, Amritsar 
from 4 to 5 years. It was pleaded, “Even now students from poor classes 
and backward areas are afraid to join the Medical School. If the course is 
increased from 4 to 5 years, the result will be that the admission of students 
from backward areas and poor classes will be still hampered." Its result 
was that the resolution was withdrawn. 26 It may be pointed out that protest 
was made against the decision of the Panjab University in 1 923 not to admit 
any such student to Medical College. Lahore, who passed F. Sc. from Delhi 
University. This protest stood justified because most of the students from 
Rohtak, Gurgaon, Karnal and Hisar districts passed their F.Sc. exams, from 
Delhi University. As a consequence, the government referred back the 


22. Punjab Administration Report. 1924-25 and also 1925-26. 

23. P.L.C.D.. Vol. X. Nov. 23. 1927, p. 1269; also see Vol. XXVII, No. 1. 1935. pp. 449-50; 
also Vol. XV. p. 331. 

24. P.L.C.D.. Vol X. Nov. IS. 1927. p. 742. 

25. Jat Gazetteer ( Ir. ), Aug. 10. 1927, p. 4. 

26. P.L.C.D.. Vol. XI. Feb. 22, 1928. pp. 64. 76-78. 
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decision to Panjab University for revision. 27 Similarly in the case of 
Engineering College, Rasul (located at the headwords of Lower-Jehlum 
Canal) to which wards of agriculturists mostly could not get admission, the 
government reserved 56% seats for the agriculturist students. 28 

Soon after, a few steps were taken for implementing the scheme of 
establishing rural libraries. In regard with the proposed rural libraries, Rs. 
500 were granted for setting up each library and Rs. 50 annually for its 
maintenance. It was substantially increased in the succeeding years. The 
amount was utilized for setting up libraries in the lower and upper middle 
schools in the rural areas. In 1925-29, in all nearly 2000 such schools had 
these libraries. An important feature of these libraries was that their merits 
were not confined merely to the students of those schools but people of 
these areas could also borrow books as well as newspapers from them. 29 

Another educational stroke of the Unionist government was in the 
field of adult education. A number of high schools for adults, both for men 
and women were started. The number of such schools rose from 630 with 
17776 pupils in 1922-23 to 3784 with 98414 pupils in 1 926-273° However, it 
seems that thereafter the government did not attach much importance to 
adult education which resulted in the dwindling of these schools. 31 Let it be 
noted that these schools were meant for both, men and women. The above 
steps in the field of education go to prove that sincere efforts were made in 
the complete overhauling of the educational set up right from the primary to 
the highest education. No doubt these steps were highly praised by even the 
critics of the then government. 

Another important achievement in the field of education was giving a 


27. P.L.C.D., Vol. XX. Dec. 2 : 1931, pp. 391-92: also Vol. VII. Aug. 5. 1924. p. 107. 

28. This was the 1st Engineering School of Punjab. It was set up in 1925-26 : vide Punjab 
Administration Report 1925-26. p. 62; R.S. Shastri (tr). op.cit.. p. 146. 

29. P.L.C.D . , Vol. VIII B, Dec. 8,1925, p. 1528; also Vol. IX A. March 17, 1926. pp. 817- 
18; also Punjab Government quinquennial review of the progress of education during 
1922-23 to 1926-27, cited in Punjab Government Gazetteer part -II (General), Feb 
24. 1926. p. 27; Jat-Gazetteer (tr.), June 15,1926. p. 4. 

30. P.L.C.D.. Vol. IX A, March 17. 1926. p. 818: Punjab Gqvernment Gazette, Part-11 
(General), Feb. 17, 1928 and Feb. 24, 1928, pp. 17 & 27 respectively; Report of the 
Adult Education Committee, 1939, p. 31 (1940). 

31. Ibid:, also see Royal Commission on Agriculture, Introduction to Vol. VII, 1928, para 
1 13; annual report on the progress of education in the Punjab: 1931-32. p. 60; Jat 
Gazetteer (tr.) June 1, 1927, p. 8; P.L.C.D., Vol. IX A, March 17, 1926, p. 818. 
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twist to the already existing grants-in-aid policy of the government at the 
college level because the earlier system of the distribution of grants-in-aid 
was not balanced. To substantiate it, every year, out of the total grant meant 
for the private colleges, 50% was given to Islamia College, Lahore, about 
37.5% to Sikh colleges and the remaining amount of 12.5% amongst the 
colleges run and patronized by Sanatan Dharam, Jain and Arya Samaj 
organizations. This state of inequity was soon taken to task and efforts 
were made to bring the handicap colleges at par with other colleges. For 
example, annual grant of the Sanatan Dharam College, Lahore was raised 
to Rs. 2000 per annum from Rs. 1200 per annum. In 1926, even special 
building grant of Rs. 29000 was given to that very colleges.' 2 

It will not be out of place to state that while revising the existing system 
of grant-in-aid, the grant of a particular college out of any bias or prejudice 
was neither raised or reduced. In the case of all those institutions which 
gave promising and encouraging results, their grant-in-aid was always raised. 
On the other hand, the grant was either reduced or completely stopped in 
the case of such institutions which failed to show proportionate progress. 
This point can be substantiated by citing instances of Islamia and DAV 
colleges, Lahore whose grants were considerably reduced since no 
satisfactory progress was noticed in their Ayurvedic and Unani departments. 
However, enhanced grant-in-aid was recommended for the Tibbia College, 
Delhi which had shown excellent results. 33 

To promote on large scale the education of the agriculturists, the then 
government of Punjab decided to grant the concession of half fee to 
agriculturist in 1927, in two most backward and poorest districts in South- 
East Punjab, 2 in West Punjab, I in Central and 1 in North-West Punjab. 
The importance of this step was clear from the fact that the then education 
minister Sir Manohar Lai examined the possibilities ofgivingfee concession 
to all agriculturists not only in the above mentioned districts but all over the 
province. Finally this was realized after 1927, of course, under the Unionist 
Government when half fee concession was granted to all the agriculturist 
students. 34 In 1935 an equally important proposal was made that the wards 
of the agriculturists should be exempted from the payment of the college 


32. R.S. Shastri (tr.), op.cit p. 147. 

33. P.L.C.D.. Vol. XI. Feb. 22.1928, pp. 53-54, 59 and 62. 

34. P.L.C.D., Vol. X, Nov. 23, 1927, p. 1216. 
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fee. It was also proposed that those land revenue payers, who were 
accessible for income tax should be made to pay tuition fees at a higher 
rate. From this suggestion, it may be concluded that no distinction was made 
between the agriculturist and non-agriculturist, when funds had to be raised 
by taxing the rich. 35 However, there arises a point whether it was done 
regarding the payment of college fees by the poor of the urban areas or the 
landless peasantry. 36 In fact, the then government was not prepared to make 
any exception. The reason, therefore, appears, if any breach of this kind 
was allowed, it would be enough for the urban people to kill ipso-facto, the 
principles underlining these proposals. 

Another feature of the educational development was that no slackness 
was shown in the promotion of the education of the rural folk. When Sir 
ManoharLal in 1931 and then in 1934-35 Sir Firoz Khan Noon (both education 
ministers) curtailed the grants of the schools run by the local bodies and 
private managements, they were highly criticised. 37 

From the above mentioned facts, it can thus be concluded that the 
government of the Unionist party strived its heart to bring the best kind of 
education within the reach of everyone, however poor, but at the same time, 
it did want the pupils to maintain a proper discipline in the educational 
institutions. 38 It is interesting to note that the students were given right to 
ventilate their just demands and ideas. However, miscreants were strictly 
dealt with when some students increased their demands on the provocation 
of the leaders of scheduled castes and when these students insisted that the 
settlement should be made through their leaders, the government of the 
Unionists not only resisted the students but also curbed their strike. 39 

The efforts made in the field of education were not only confined to 
just the spread of education among the main population of the province, but 
also covered female education. It’s aim in promoting female education was 
to help them by releasing them from unhealthy social customs, in becoming 
better housewives and above all torch-bearers of Indian civilizations and 


35. PI. CD.. Vol. XXII. 1935. pp, 178-79. 

36. Ibid. 

37. For further details see P.L.C.D . , Vol. XV. March 26.1930. p. 760; also see Vol. XXV, 
June 26.1934. p. 45: Vol. XXVI. 1935, pp. 173-74. 

38. P.L.C.D.. Vol. XXV. June 26. 1934. p. 45; also Vol. XXVI. 1935. pp. 173-74; Jal 
Gareiieer (tr.) . Jan 8. 1941. p, 3; also Jan. 29. 1941. p, 2: and also Feb. 5. 1941, p. I 
R.S. Shastrk(tr.), op.cil.. pp. 254. 391; P.L.C.D.. Vol. VI. Feb. 29. 1934. p. 210. 
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educators. 40 Notable efforts were made to provide facilities for professional 
and industrial training to females. The Unionist party’s government wanted 
to rule out the prevailing inequity in the existing female institutions in the 
different divisions of Punjab; instead it wanted female liberal education. 
The most affected division in this regard was Ambala, where out of 22 high 
schools allotted for the whole of Punjab in 1 923, there were only 3 whereas 
there ought to have been 5 schools for the girls. Similarly there was only 1 
girls middle school in the whole of Ambala division. 41 

However one important and unique point in the female education policy 
was that it should not be made compulsory. It’s reasons were : 

1. Compulsory education for boys (Act 1919) had proved a failure 
wherever it was enforced. For example, in Rohtak district, where 
this act was operated there were large number of schools without 
even a single student. 42 

2. No one was a better judge than the parents of a girl for sending 
her to the school. It was argued if greater facilities apart from a 
compulsion were offered on behalf of the state and local bodies 
to spread primary education among girls, there was no reason 
why parents should not take advantage of them. If they failed to 
take advantage, the conclusion was obvious that atmosphere was 
not yet ripe for the trial of the experiment; 43 and 

3. Females were reluctant to get training and serve in schools. 44 
Keeping in view the fact that most of the parents did not like their 
daughters to receive education from male teachers, more so in 
backward areas, the scheme under study could not have been a 
success as long as there was a shortage of trained lady teachers. 

On the above grounds, a resolution of Mrs. Lekhwati Jain of March 
26, 1 936, recommending primary basic education for girls in province was 
strongly opposed by Unionist party. The resolution was finally dropped. 45 

The overall result of the efforts of the Unionist Party while pursuing 


40. Jal Gazetteer (tr.) July I, 1931. p. 6. 

41. P.L.C.D.. Voi. XXIII, year 1933, p. 1071. 

42. P.L.C.D. Vol XXVII. March 26, 1936, p, 1922; also see, Punjab Govt. Gazetteer. Part- 
I (General), Dec. 19, 1926. p. 22. 

43. P.L.C.D.. op.cit. 

44. Ibid., p. 923. 

45. Ibid., pp. 904, 928. 
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the educational policy was note worthy. For example, expenditure on 
education in Punjab rose from Rs. 6.76 Lakhs to 11.5 Lakhs, and Rs. 154.19 
Lakhs respectively in 1920-21, 1925-26 and 1936-37 to Rs. 201.69 Lakhs in 
1944-45. Expenditure on the education of the Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
and on industrial education was besides.To cite the figures, while there 
were 156 primary schools in rural areas in 1923-24 under the primary 
compulsory education scheme, their number rose to 2947 in 1938-39; the 
number of middle and high schools rose from 363 and 161 respectively in 
1917-1 8 to 3309 and 406 respectively in 1938-39; 46 while in 1923-24, there 
were only 5 intermediate colleges, in 1938-39, there were as many as 38 
degree colleges in the Punjab. 47 In the field of female education, the success 
was revealing, e.g. in 1938-39, 165599 and 12558 were attending primary 
and high classes respectively. As regards University education for women, 
their number rose from 161 in 1929-30 to 564 in 1938-39. 48 


46. Annual Report on the Progress of Education in Punjab: 1923-24, p. 48; also 1938-39, 
p. 54. 

47. Annual Report on the Progress of Education in Punjab, 1938-39, pp. 2-3; also see 
Punjab Administration Report, 1923-24, p. 106. 

48. Annual Report on the Progress of education in Punjab: 1929-30, pp. 2-3, also of 1938- 



DYNAMICS OF PUNJAB ECONOMY : AN OVERVIEW 

Balbir Singh* 


The Punjab State is located in the northwest of India with an area of 
50,362 sq.km. It constitutes about 1 .5 per cent of geographical area with a 
population of 2.37 per cent of India. The state is dominated both by small 
agricultural farms and small industrial units. In spite of this the state comes 
among the first two rich states of the Indian union in terms of per capita 
income. 

Agriculture : 

With the introduction of new Technology in agriculture in early sixties 
of the twentieth century, Punjab has made impressive progress in the 
agriculture sector. The state has turned into a 'Food Basket' of the country. 
The foodgrain production has increased fromjust20 lakh tonnes in 1951 to 
215 lakh tonnes during 1996-1997. Inspite of the fact that with the given 
technology and the saturation in area under crops (98.5 per cent of the total 
cultivable area), the foodgrain production increased from 215 lakh tonnes in 
1996-97 to 252 lakh tonnes in 1999-2000.' The wheat -paddy rotation has 
been dominating the cropping pattern of Punjab, which has become an 
important feature as well as a constraint of the state agriculture. 

The per hectare production of wheat and rice was 4234 kgs. and 3397 
kgs. in 1996-97, respectively, which was higher than All India average. 
However, with the better facilities like supply of electricity and canal water, 
proper marketing in the face of glut in production, minimum support price, 
etc., by the state government, the wheat production per hectare has increased 
to 4696 kg. in the year of 1 999-2000. As the productivity of the crops, with 
the given technique, has come to a saturation point, the way to increase the 
productivity is by the use of bio-technology at the extended level. Better 
seeds help in increasing the productivity of crops. The percentage area 
under high yielding varieties to total area of wheat, rice, maize and bajra in 
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1994-95 was 100,92.9,83.3 and 54.5, respectively. During the last five years, 
it increased to 190 per cent, 90 per cent and 60 per cent in case of rice, 
maize and bajra, respectively. 2 

Irrigation system is the lifeline for agriculture production. Punjab has 
an excellent system of irrigation mainly through canals and tubewells. The 
gross irrigated area has increased from 95.5 per cent in 1996-97 to 96.1 
percent during 1 999-2000. 3 4 However, due to the excessive use of ground- 
water for paddy crop, the water tables in the state have gone low to alarming 
proportion. So to reduce this problem, there is a need to sow crops which 
need less water as compared to paddy. And at the same time the system of 
sprinkling irrigation, basically of Israeli type, should be encouraged by 
giving proper knowledge and subsidies to the farmers to reduce the wastage 
of water. 

Since the New Agriculture Technology is a package of certain inputs, 
fertiliser is one of the most important input in the New Technology for 
increasing the agriculture output. The consumption of chemical fertilizers 
(NPK.) per hectare of gross area was 155 kgs. in 1996-97 which rose 
further to 184 kgs. in 1999-2000 and was the highest in the country." 
However, the excessive use of fertilizers spoils the natural productivity of 
the soil and afso enhances the cost of production. The Agriculture 
Department of Punjab has started a campaign to make the fanners aware 
of the bad effects of it's excessive use. 

Due to the efforts made by the farmers and the State, Government, 
Punjab has become a leader in the contribution of foodgrains to the Central 
Pool of the country. The total contribution of foodgrains to the central pool 
has increased from 68.0 lakh tonnes in 1980-81 to 146.2 lakh tonnes in 
1 999-2000, which includes 78.3 lakh tonnes of wheat and 67.9 lakh tonnes 
of rice. 5 

Diversification of Agriculture has become the need of the hour. Though 
due to efforts made by the State Government the area under cultivation of 
fruits, vegetables and flowers has increased, but the increase is marginal. 
Some studies reveal that lack of proper marketing and low quality of the 


2. Statistical Abstract of Punjab, Economic Adviser to Punjab Govt. 1997, 1998,1999,2000. 

3. Economic Survey of Punjab, op.cii. , 1997-98, 1999-2000,2000-2001. 

4. Statistical Abstract of Punjab, 1997,1999,2000, 

5. Economic Survey of Punjab, 2000-2001, pp. 53,101. 
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products are responsible for it. 

The marketing and storage of such a huge production of agricultural 
goods is notan easy task, especially for a small state like Punjab. Owing to 
the reluctance of Food Corporation of India during past two-three years to 
procure, store and market paddy and wheat from Punjab, the State 
Government has made yeoman's service to save the interests of the farmers 
by (i) persuading the FCI to procure and store the foodgrains and (ii) 
increasing the storage capacity of foodgrains at a large scale in short span 
of time in the state. The state has asked its own agencies like Punjab State 
Civil Supplies Corporation (PUNSUP), Markfed, Punjab Warehousing 
Corporation, Punjab Mandi Board, Punjab Agro Industries Corporation, etc. 
to procure and store the foodgrains at a larger scale than before. The storage 
capacity for foodgrains increased from 131 .94 lakh tonnes in 1994-95 to 
1 98.53 lakh tonnes upto March, 2000. 6 But still the storage problem has not 
been solved to the desired level and much needs to be done in this direction. 

Live - Stock and Poultry 

In the primitive age, when man started settling at few places, animals 
(Live-stock) were the first associates of man in his settling process. The 
animals were reared mainly for conducting agricultural activities besides 
meat and transport purposes. Even with the use of modern machinery in 
Punjab agriculture, the importance of animal wealth can not be undermined. 
Livestock has become an allied activity for increasing the income of the 
peasantry and agriculture labour, the segment which dominates the Punjab 
agriculture in terms of numbers. In 1994-95 the share of Livestock in the 
Gross State Domestic Product (GSDP) at constant prices (1980-81) was 
15.54 per cent which rose to 17.25 per cent in 1998-99. The per capita 
availability of milk was 541 gms. per day in 1980-81 which increased to 798 
gms. in 1 995 and further rose to 875 gms. in 1 999-2000. There were 42 milk 
plants and chilling centres working in the state to collect and process the 
milk besides distributing the milk and milk products to the people through 
their various rrtilk-booths. In case of poultry the production of eggs has 
increased from 2 1 65 million in 1 995 to 2782 million in 1 999-2000, a perceptible 
increase. To develop the bee-keeping activity the State Government has 
made a provision of training of six to eight days duration and a subsidy 
@ Rs. 9000/- and Rs. 14400/- or 50 per cent or 80 per cent of the cost of 


6 . 


Ibid., 1997-98, 2000-2001, p. 56. 
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appliances with modern techniques whichever is less for general and 
scheduled caste categories, respectively. 7 8 9 Though, on papers, these schemes 
seem to be attractive but there is a lack of their proper implementation. 

Industry: 

It has been recognised by large number of scholars that for the 
development of an economy on the modern capitalist lines, the development 
of agriculture can not serve as the basis of progress because the demand 
for agriculture products in the world is upto a certain extent, thereby, making 
the demand for its products inelastic. The declining share of agriculture and 
allied activities in the Gross Domestic State Product is considered a symbol 
of development as it happened in the western developed capitalist economies. 
In Punjab economy this share of primary sector which includes agriculture 
and its allied activities was 47.02 per cent in 1993-94 and it declined to 
40.16 per cent in 1998-99. But the share of secondary sector which was 
18.07 percent in 1993-94 has come down to 14.44 in 1 998-99.® It implies 
that the decreased shares of primary and secondary sectors have gone to 
tertiary sector. 

As the results of green revolution have come almost to a saturation 
point, the development of secondary sectorthat comprises of manufacturing, 
construction and electricity has become an utmost necessity. Although the 
relative share of secondary sector has decreased marginally yet in absolute 
terms it has registered an impressive increase. In 1980-81 the number of 
small units in the industrial sector was 43338 with employment of 2, 64, 869 
persons and these figures rose to 1 97344 and 864592 in 1 998-99 respectively. 
Even in case of large and medium units the number increased from 228 
units employing 1 09769 persons to 602 units employing 227929 persons in 
the same period.’ The state is known as the home of small scale industry. 
The dominance small scale industry has been revealing since the emergence 
of modern industry even before independence. The state government has 
provided Rs 923.51 lakh in the Annual Plan 2001-2002 to the 'industry'. For 
the development of village and small scale industries, a number of schemes 
have been undertaken by the Government, e.g. 

( i ) 'Self Employment Technical Training for Rural Youth' is a new scheme 


7. Ibid., 1995-96, 2000-2001. 

8. Calculated from Economic Survey of Punjab, 1994-95, 1999-2000. 

9. Statistical Abstract of Punjab,. 2000-2001. pp. 422-23. 
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that envisages setting up of a technical training centre in each block to 
provide three months technical training in different trades, identified as viable 
in the specific area. 

(ii) A new centre called 'Research and Development/United Nations 
Development Programme (UNDP) projects: 

(a) Machine Tools Research and Development Centre at Batala set 
up by the Punjab Government with the assistance of UNDP and 
Government of India is to provide the latest designs to industry. 

(b) Another centre, 'Automotive Parts Research and Development 
Centre' is being set up at Ludhiana with the assistance of UNDP to 
accelerate the growth of automotive industry by extending facilities such 
as Research and Development, training to the employees/workers, testing, 
etc. 

Besides this, the Punjab Government has started / set up various new 
schemes / institutes for the development of industry in the state, e.g. (i) 
Subsidy to artisans for setting up units of Leather Goods; (ii) Setting up of 
'North India Institute of Fashion Technology' (NIIFT) at S.A.S. Nagar to 
generate self-employment; (iii) 'Indian Institute of Handlooms' is being set 
up at village Kaljharani through Punjab Small Industries & Exports 
Corporation (PSIEC) with central assistance; (iv) A scheme 'Incentives 
for Modernisation of Small Scale Industries (district level)' was launched 
during the year 1999-2000 to provide interest subsidy beyond seven per 
cent on loan taken for the purchase of machinery required for modernisation; 
etc. 

The Punjab State Electronic Development and Production Corporation 
started three projects in the field of electronics during 1 999-2000 involving 
cost of Rs. 1 1 1 .29 crore and is likely to implement two more projects during 
2000-2001 with an investment of Rs. 415.00 crore which would provide 
employment to 3600 persons. Besides this, Punjab State Industrial 
Development Corporation (PS1DC) commissioned 1 5 large and medium 
industrial units involving an investment of Rs. 393.29 crore with an 
employment of 2277 persons. For boosting exports an 'Export Promotion 
Industrial Park' was set up at Ludhiana. With the commissioning of an Oil 
Refinery in Bathinda district with investment of Rs. 16000 crore would 
lead to a big step in the industrialization process of the industry in Punjab. 10 


10. The Industrial Policy of Punjab. 1996; Economic Survey of Punjab, 1995,96, 97,98, 
99, 2000. 2001. 
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Industrial Finance : 

Finance is the back bone of industry. To provide finance to the industry, 
there are two main Corporations in Punjab - Punjab Financial Corporation 
(PFC)and Punjab State Industrial Development Corporation (PSIDC). PFC 
provides medium and longterm loans to small scale industrial units for setting 
up of new projects and expansion, diversion, renovation, etc. It provides 
loans to tiny/small and medium scale units. The corporation sanctioned loans 
worth Rs. 70.1 5 crore during 1 994-95 and the target amount was increased 
to Rs. 80.00 crore for the year 2000-2001." PSIDC advances financial 
assistance to projects promoted by private entrepreneurs in the state in the 
form of direct participation (only up to 10-15 percent) and underwriting of 
equity and preference share capital. Sometimes, the corporation implements 
projects in assisted /joint or Public sector even with 26 per cent equity 
capital. Basically, it acts as a promotional as well as financial institution for 
extended term under different refinance schemes of Industrial Development 
Bank of India (IDBI) and Small Industries Development Bank of India 
(SIDBI). The corporation sanctioned Rs. 64.25 crore in the form of loans 
during 1999-2000 under various schemes. 12 In addition to this PSIEC has 
been helping industries through the development of Industrial Focal Points. 
It also provides short-term loans and provides guarantee when a small unit 
seeks loans from commercial banks. 

Energy : 

Energy is one of the most important inputs required for the development 
of an economy. Since Punjab does not have coal mines or oil wells, it has to 
depend on renewable sources like hydro power.Thermal power needs coal 
and other sources like wood, wind have limited scope. In this context, 
electricity assumes a vital position for the fulfilment of energy needs. The 
total electricity produced in the state in 1970-71 was 2364.80 million kwh. 
which increased to 26,388 million kwh. in 1999-2000. The completion of 
one of the four units of Ranjit Sagar Dam (Thein Dam) during the year 
2001 is certainly going to ease the power situation in Punjab. The annual per 
capita consumption of electricity in Punjab was 150.56 kwh. in 1970-71 
which rose to 744 kwh. in 1995-96 and further increased to 844.91 in 1998- 
99 which is much higher than the All India average of 359.57 kwh. 


1 1. Economic Survey of Punjab, 2000-01, p. 63. 
12. Ibid. 
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Transmission losses which were 18.49 percent in 1995-96 have come down 
to 17.90 percent in 1997-98 due to the better technical and administrative 
measures taken by the State Electricity Board. This loss is much lower as 
compared to the majority of the states, e.g. Haryana (33.04 per cent), J&K 
(47.48 per cent), Assam (30.05 per cent ), etc. 13 The other sources of 
energy like Gobar Gas Plants in rural areas and Solar energy are being 
encouraged by the state government. However, besides these efforts, much 
more needs to be done.There is an urgent need of a viable strategy that can 
fulfill the ever increasing requirements of power, which is still much below 
its demand /potential demand. 

Tertiary Sector : 

As pointed out earlier, the increased share of tertiary sector in the 
GDSP is an indicator of development. As the economy is on the path of 
development, the share of primary sector in the GDSP continues to decline 
and that of tertiary sector goes on rising e.g. in a poor country about 60-70 
per cent of the population is engaged in primary sector, i.e. agriculture and 
its allied activities. But in the developed countries like U.S.A. and U.K., 
only two to four per cent of their population is working in the agriculture 
sector and even produce surplus food after feeding the remaining 96-97 per 
cent countrymen. The tax revenue collection (Rs. 3947.47 crores) in 1 999- 
2000 (pre-actual) increased by 2 1 per cent over the previous year 1 998-99 
amount (Rs. 3262.47 crores). 14 

If the receipts and the expenditures both on revenue account and capital 
account are taken together, the overall budgetary deficit came to be Rs.72.85 
crore in 1 997-98 which further increased to Rs. -385.52 crore in 2000-2001 
after preceding fiscal surplus of Rs. 55.75 crore in 1999-2000. 

The per capita total tax revenue in Punjab was Rs. 1 63 1 .69 in 1 998-99 
which increased to Rs. 2457.58 in the year of 2000-2001 which implies the 
effective measures taken by the state government to check the evasion of 
taxes. Even new, the per capita taxes in the rich state Punjab are not much 
higher in comparison to other major but comparatively poor states such as 
Gujarat, M.P., Himachal Pradesh, etc. 

Punjab is doing well in case of small savings which increased from 
Rs. 1681.31 crore in 1 998-99 to Rs. 2096.50 crores in 1999-2000 depicting 


13. Ibid.. 1997-98, and 2000-2001, p. 59. 

14. Ibid., p. 66. 
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an increase of 24.69 per cent. 

There is a reasonably developed network of banks in state but the 
credit-deposit ratio is very low (37.7 per cent) as compared to the All India 
level (55.82 per cent). The amount approved for the annual plan 2000-2001 
was Rs. 2420 crore, out of which the major amount 35.15 percent accounts 
for social services and 26.03 per cent for energy. 15 
Employment : 

The number of unemployed continues to increase in Punjab and is a 
matter of serious concern even though the total number of registered job 
seekers both educated and uneducated has decreased from 5.53 lakh on 
31 .03. 1997 to 5.37 lakh on 30.09.2000. 16 The total number of unemployed 
in the state was 3.94 lakh in September, 2000. The Punjab Government has 
launched an action plan to increase self-employment opportunities and to 
promote industrial and commercial activities. The government has surpassed 
the target of 9000 persons under 'Prime Minister Rozgar Yojna' as 14253 
cases have been sponsored to banks. Some of the other employment oriented 
programmes/schemes include, 'Jawahar Gram Samridhi' (75:25), 
’Employment Assurance Schemes' (75:25), 'Swaranjyanti Gram Swa Rojgar 
Yojna' (75:25) (which includes IRDP, TRYSEM etc.),PMRY (100 percent 
centrally sponsored). These schemes would definitely help in poverty 
alleviation in the state. Though these efforts by the state seem to be 
theoretically effective, but there is lack of studies regarding the feasiability 
of the charted out programmes to remove unemployment and poverty. 
Social Services : 

In the modern times the governments are supposed to take care of the 
welfare of the people by taking different measures. With the upcoming of 
development economics it was held that for the development of economies 
non-economic factors are almost equally important as economic factors. 
The quality and composition of population seems to have become the main 
factor for achieving the prosperity of a nation in modern times. 

The population of Punjab has increased from 2.02 crore in 1991 to 
2.43 crore in 2001 with a growth rate of 19.76 per cent only about one and 
half per cent point less than the All India rate (21 .34 per cent). Whereas the 
number of females per thousand males in the latest Census of 2001 was 


15. Economic Survey, 1998-99. 1999-2000, 2000-2001, p. 68 

16. Ibid., 1997-98. 2000-2001, p. 1 24. 
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933 at the All India level, it was, 882 only in case of Punjab. Besides this, 
the literacy rate in Punjab was 69.95 per cent which was not much higher 
(keeping in view the economic development of the state) than the national 
average of 65.39 per cent. The density (per sq. km.) of population in Punjab 
comes to be 482 which was higher than the national average of 324. In case 
of Punjab it increased from 403 to 482 during the said period often years. 17 

The literacy rate in Punjab has increased to 69.95 per cent in 2001 
from 58.51 percent in 1991 while in case of men it has gone up to 75.63 per 
cent from 65.66 per cent. But the encouraging result is that the female 
literacy rate has increased to 63.35 percent from 50.41 percent during the 
same period. Unfortunately, the literacy level could not follow the economic 
development of Punjab as compared to other states of Indian Union. Amongst 
States & UTs, Punjab ranks 16th in terms of literacy. The state government 
must take some measures in this direction. Though the number of schools 
had increased from 18461 in 1997 to 18887 in 1999, and the enrolment of 
students increased from 38.41 lakh to 39.61 lakh during the same period, 18 
but little has been done to improve the quality of education especially in 
rural areas. 

To conclude we can say that Punjab economy has fared well on the 
economic front inspite of the problems faced by its development e.g. power 
shortage, saturation in agriculture productivity, global competition to its industry 
which has given a major set back to the Punjab industry like other states, 
lack of entrepreneurship, low or non applications of development policy 
measures at the ground level, etc. The biggest challenge the Punjab economy 
is going to face is the global competition under the process ofglobalisatoin, 
liberalisation and privatisation. The economy has tasted small doses of 
globalisation which ruined the Punjab Industry to a great extent. So in the 
given situation there is a strong need on the part of State Government and 
the people to face the global market competition with dynamic practicable 
policies and measures. 


17. Statistical Abstract of Punjab. 1992 and Census Report 2001. Quick Estimates census 
Department. Punjab. 

18. Economic Survey of Punjab 1992-93, 1997- 98. 2001-2002. 
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Dithe Suite Pathan, by Gurcharan Singh Sahensera (Panjabi 
Lekhak Sabha, Chandigarh, 1981) (Status of the women in 
Social Structure of the Frontier Pathans). 

The Panjab and the Frontier Province are closely related with 
each other. During the Mughal period and the reign of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, the people of the two states were living cordially. Its 
various areas remained under the subedari of Hari Singh Nalwa and 
the other Sirdars of Khalsa Raj. It was a part of the Panjab upto 
1901. 

Because there were close relations between the people of the 
two states, the study of the tribal social structure of the frontier is a 
worthwhile. In this write-up only the status of woman is being 
discussed. 

The source of our study is Dithe Sune Pathan by Gurcharan 
Singh Sahensera. He visited many of the areas of the frontier 
Province in I940's during the freedom struggle. He provides us with 
some material on the women in the shape of naratives and stories. 

The Frontier Province is surrounded by Hindukush in the north, 
Panjab and Kashmir in the east, Dera Ghazi Khan, district of Panjab 
in the south, and Afghanistan in the west. It comprises three parts. 
In the first part is included Hazara (east of Sindh), Dir, Swat and 
Chitral (west of Sindh). In the second part are the areas of 
Peshawar, Kohat, Bannu and Dera Ismael Khan. The third part 
comprises of Wazirstan (north and east) and political agencies of 
Khuram and Khyber. 1 

Prominent Pathan tirbes, dwelling in the various tracts of 
the Province are Yusafzai, Mohmands, Khataks, Afridis, Shinwaris, 


i . 


H.A., Rose, A Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of the Panjab and North West Frontier 
Province of India , Patiala, 1970, Vol. I, P. 1. 
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Orakzais, Wazirs, Banuchis, Mahsuds etc. An adjoining map may be 
consulted to clarify their tract-wise division. 2 3 

Dithe Sune Pathan was written in the year 1962 and was 
published in 1981. It comprises 13 chapters. Our study is being based 
on the following narratives. 

1 . Ik Chitti Chandni Rat. 

2. Kuraishan. 

3. Vira. 

Ik Chitti Chandni Rat 3 is the narratives of the romance of a 
young wife of an old maulvi. Her problem relates to young women's 
marriage with aged man, this phenomenon is not limited to the tribal 
woman of the frontier, but this problem of young illiterate girls 
married to old men was common in the whole of India and the 
Panjab. The illiterate and poor women were financially exploited in 
the male dominated society as they were dependent on husbands or 
their owners. Character of the story's second individual problem is 
that she is unable to enact any triya charitar. But she is also not 
afraid of her owner and could not resist her desires. Once she fell in 
love with a guest who came to visit their house. After a brief 
duration her husband come to know about their affair and the guest 
had to flee their house because her husband was determined to kill 
him. 

This episode shows that the helpless lady, who could not do any 
deceit, remained unsuccessful in her attempt to fullfil her desires. 

The second episode. Kuraishan 4 is the narrative of a young girl 
who could get love neither from her parents in the childhood nor 
from her owner while married. She tried hard to turn her uncivilised 
and vagabond owner into a 'husband', but her efforts were in vain. 
Depressed of on every aspect, she eloped away with her new found 
lover. Her elopement became the concern of her village, not only of 
her owner. The villagers, alongwith her owner, tried to find her. She 
was considered honour of the villages, but she did not have the 


2. See the adjoining map - Pauja Singh. Some Aspects of Slate and Society Under Ranjit 
Singh New Delhi, 1982, p. facing 312. 

3. Gurcharan Singh Sahensera. Dithe Suite Pathan. Panjabi Lekhak Sabha. Chandigarh. 
1981. pp. 82-90. 

Ibid . pp. 102-115. 
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desire to burn into the same hell again. She killed her female child, 
shot her owner and ultimately committed suicide. Death was the only 
way out for this unfortunate lady. Strangulation of the tribal society 
was so disgusting that Kuraishan's resistance and revolt proved 
unsuccessful and ultimately the only redemption for her was to be 
committ suicide. 

The episode Vira s depicts another aspect of the efforts of the 
liberation of womanhood. Its heroine, Nur Nishan, a Khatak lady, 
was abducted away from the outskirts of her village Daud Khel by a 
Wiziri Pathan Akbar Khan and his accomplices. They brought her to 
their village, Dwekhod. This abduction was against her will. They 
kidnapped her away while she was sleeping. She did not like the new 
Waziri environment. She tried hard for her liberation but her efforts 
were in vain. Ultimately she sought help from another Khatak Pathan 
Sihargul. By his help she succeeded in returning to her village. While 
efforts were made for her emancipation, and she was being taken to 
her village, an encounter took place with the abductor Akbar Khan 
who along with his Waziri supporter was killed. In these tragic and 
horrific circumstances, she was ultimately able to liberate herself 
from the clutches of her abductors. 

All these three episodes tell the tale of the helplessness of 
women dwelling in the male dominated tribal society of the frontier. 
The efforts to get themselves liberated were either unsuccessful or 
ends in the success which came due to chance but always proved to 
be temporary. But the social structure of the tribal society remained 
well knit and strong. The defiance of these sorts remain isolated and 
turn into tale of the woe. 

These stories also depict that the various tribal tracts of the 
N.W. province, while existing in the second half of the twentieth 
century, were still deep rooted in the medieval (tribal) social 
structure, ignorance and illiteracy. Instinct of revenge, blind faith, 
sacrifice for the tribal honour, violence and fighting were upermost 
values of these societies. Tribal id/ego was feeded to lengthen the 
life of this type of the social structure. 


Rai Jasvir Singh, 

Professor, 

Guru Nanak Studies, 
G.N.D.U., Amritsar 
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II 


The Princely States : British Paramountcy and Internal 
Administration, 1858-1948 (A Case Study of Kapurthala State), 
by Anju Arora, National Book Organization, New Delhi, 2001, pp. 
348, Price : Rs. 550/- 

The book under review is published by a young scholar who 
teaches at the Panjab University, Chandigarh. It deals with the 
history of a small but important princely state of Kapurthala from 
1858 to 1948. The author has covered two aspects in this work. 
First, it explains the main characteristics of the policy, which the 
British followed towards the Kapurthala state as a paramount power. 
Secondly, it examines the changes that took place in the internal 
administration of this state during the period under study. This work, 
a revised version of her doctoral thesis, contains nine chapters apart 
from conclusion and appendices. The scholar has made a massive 
use of primary source material (both official records and 
contemporary newspapers) which she collected from the National 
Archives of India, New Delhi; and the Punjab State 
Archives, Patiala. On the whole, this well researched work is an 
important contribution to our understanding of the history of Indian 
states. It is a matter of concern that historians have not given much 
attention to the princely states and the history of many small states 
still remains unexplored. Recently one of the scholars interested in 
(his area of Indian history has rightly observed that the 'Indian 
princes have not yet to any significant extent entered the domain of 
scholarly enquiry.' Nevertheless, there are a number of books which 
deal with important themes like the working of British paramountcy 
and the position of Indian states in general. The early British writers 
such as William Lee-Warner wrote from the British perspective and 
justified the imperialist policies which the colonial state followed 
towards the Indian princes from time to time. The other trend was 
represented by K.M. Panikkar who was a scholar and diplomat. He 
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wrote in defence of Indian princes and took a critical view of the 
increasing intervention by the British in the affairs of the states. 
Apart from this, there are some books, which have focused on the 
personal lives of princes, but ail these are not in reality, works of 
history. In recent times, some scholarly literature based on rigorous 
historical research and analysis have been published by scholars like 
Stephen Ashton, Ian Copland and others on various themes related to 
the Indian states. Yet so far there was no major study on Kapurthala 
state which, like Patiala, was an important princely state of Punjab. 
The present work of Anju Arora attempts to fill this vital gap of 
modern history of Punjab and she deserves to be complimented for 
the same. 

The author initiates her study by explaining the complexities of 
the policy, which the British government adopted in its dealings with 
the princely states in general. She contends that since 1858, the 
British attempted to evolve a systematic policy which could be 
uniformly applied in all the states. But in actual practice it had to 
make necessary changes in its policy while dealing with a particular 
state at a specific juncture. In other words, the British policy towards 
the states embodied both the intended course of action and the 
course of action actually pursued in a particular case. It is well 
known that after the uprising of 1 85.7, the British government 
abandoned its expansionist approach and the territories of the states 
were not to be annexed any more. The famous proclamation made 
by the Queen in 1858 clearly stated that the government would 
respect the territorial rights, dignity and honour of the princes. At the 
same time, the British asserted their sovereign authority by asking 
the princes to remain loyal and faithful to their rule. They were 
explicitly told that 'disloyalty or flagrant breach of engagement on the 
part of the Chief could be punished by the confiscation of his state.' 
Besides, they were conveyed that in case of any complaint of gross 
misrule against them, the British government would temporarily 
assume charge of their states. At the same time, the states were 
supposed to render all kind of services in case the British were 
engaged in war both in India and outside. Thus it is quite evident that 
the state chiefs were reduced to the position of subordinate allies of 
the British rule in India. As a matter of fact, the states were treated 
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as important components of the colonial structure which the British 
had created to serve their imperialist interests in India. The British 
relations with the Kapurthala state were in general guided by this 
colonial framework, though there are instances when the 
government was compelled by the circumstances to deviate from the 
same. 

The real founder of the Kapurthala state was the famous Jassa 
Singh Ahluwalia. Situated in the trans-Satluj region, Kapurthala was 
'bounded on the north by the British district of Hoshiarpur, on the 
east by that of Jullundur, on the south by river Satluj and on the west 
by river Beas.' The state also owned Phagwara tehsil, pargana of 
Bhunga and a small number of villages belonging to Amritsar district. 
Moreover, the Kapurthala chief had secured from the British 
Istamrari tenure of a small region in Awadh for the services 
rendered by this state in curbing the rebellion of 1857. Kapurthala 
was not a big state like Patiala, but it had lot of significance for the 
British empire. This state was treated as a highly sensitive region 
since it was strategically located on the route leading to the frontier 
in the north-west. Moreover, for the British the chiefs of Kapurthala 
always proved trusted and dependable allies as they willingly 
rendered all kind of services to protect the imperialist interests 
within and outside the country. In addition, the economic resources 
of the state were exploited by the British for their own colonial 
interests. For instance, the British maintained strict control over the 
coinage system and opium trade of Kapurthala which indeed 
adversely affected the economic interests of the state. Thus it is 
quite evident from this study that the British treated Kapurthala state 
as a subordinate partner which was supposed to work in the interest 
of British empire. 

Anju Arora has comprehensively discussed three issues, namely 
question of succession, internal sovereignty and state army in which 
the British took deep interest. She has forcefully argued that the 
British government looked upon these matters of great significance 
primarily from its own perspective. For instance, the state was 
repeatedly conveyed that the British as paramount power had the 
sole right to decide the issue of succession. This assertion of 
paramountcy in this regard is clealy evident from the position which 
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government took over the famous 'Kapurthala Will Case.' Further, 
she has convincingly shown with evidence that the British Agent and 
other officials often interfered in the internal matters of the state 
primarily keeping in view the interests of the colonial rule. This 
certainly imposed limitations on the internal sovereignty of the state 
but the British believed that it was their right as a paramount power. 
As far as the state army was concerned, the British always kept a 
close watch over its strength and the equipment supplied to the 
soldiers. It is interesting to note that in view of the revolt of 1857 the 
British wanted to put a check on the armies maintained by the states. 
However they soon realized that state armies could be used for the 
defence of British Empire in India and outside. It was because of 
this reason that the Kapurthala state was encouraged and helped to 
keep a large and well-equipped army in the state as a part of the 
Imperial Service Troops. On the whole, the author has argued that 
the British government through its interventionist policy considerably 
undermined the position and power of the chiefs of Kapurthala state. 

The second part of the book deals with the internal 
administration of the Kapurthala state during the period under study. 
In particular, she has focused on central and local administration, 
land revenue system, and education and public works. Like other 
states, Kapurthala was also ruled in an autocratic manner but its last 
famous chief Jagatjit Singh governed the state as an enlightened and 
benevolent despot. The administrative structure continued to be 
traditional in nature though some significant changes based on 
modern ideas were introduced in the state system. This change was 
mainly the result of the influence of the British officials, who often 
held highly important positions in the administration. The state 
charged exorbitant rates of land revenue from the peasants who 
lived in oppressed and miserable conditions. They were also 
exploited by big landlords and the money lenders who formed the 
dominant sections of rural society. The peasantry (which largely 
included middle and small peasants) formed Zamindara League to 
safeguard their interests. A section of these peasants were also 
attracted towards the left wing organizations like Kirti-Kisan Party 
and Kisan Sabha. Besides the state witnessed the emergence of 
political consciousness both in urban and rural society in 1920s and , 
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as a result, the States peoples, movement was quite strong in 
Kapurthala. However, it is important to note that unlike British 
Punjab where communal hatred was on the rise after the turn of the 
twentieth century, the people belonging to different communities 
almost lived in complete harmony in this state. Raja Jagatjit Singh 
himself promoted communal fraternity and did not yield to the 
communal forces which tried to vitiate the peaceful atmosphere in 
the state. The state administration did not discriminate with any 
section of society on the basis of religion . For instance, a number of 
Muslims were appointed on highly important posts. Above all, the 
construction of religious places including mosques, temples and 
gurudwaras was funded by the state out of the budget meant for the 
public works. In other words, the state administration offered equal 
respect to all religious faiths and maintained that the people 
belonging to different faiths could live together peacefully. It is 
because of this fact that unlike British Punjab, the Kapurthala State 
did not witness communal violence on a large scale in 1947. This 
aspect has been discussed in a candid and objective manner by the 
author. 

On the whole, Anju Arora's balanced and meticulous study is 
recommended to all those who are interested in the history of Indian 
states in particular, and modern India in general. 


K.L. Tuteja 

Professor and Chairman, 
Department of History, 
Kurukshetra University, 
Kurukshetra 
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Hindu Mahu Sabha, 1928-1947, by Ram Lai Wadhwa, Radha 
Publications, New Delhi, 1999, Price : Rs. 340/-. 

During the early period of the nineteenth century, rationalism 
was the most important intellectual criterion of socio-religious reality. 
Brahmo Samaj, Arya Samaj and even Rama Krishana Mission, 
though aimed at purging Hinduism of those elements which were 
contrary to the progressive and rational ideas of the times, the 
emphasis of all these socio-religious movements remained on Hindu- 
centric ideal since the "reformers not only directed their activities 
towards the reform of Hinduism but also towards its defence. "The 
growth of Hindu consciousness led to the formation of local Hindu 
organizations at many places in North India in the beginning of the 
twentieth century." 

It was perhaps to counter the Muslim League that Punjab Hindu 
Sabha was founded on 16 Dec. 1906. Prominent Hindu leaders such 
as Lala Lajpat Rai, Harikrishan Lai , Ruchi Ram Sahni joined it. The 
decision to introduce separate electorate for the Muslims under the 
'Minto-Morley' reforms scheme in 1909 created strong resentment 
among the Hindus. Moreover Lala Lai Chand's articles in the 
Panjabee under the title 'Self -Abnegation in Politics' with a plea 
that Hindus should have their own organization, independent of 
Congress, further strengthened the case for "foundation for Hindu 
politics" as an alternative to the national politics of the Congress. In 
fact Hindu leaders wanted to save their communitarian interests in 
the province by seeking the support of Hindu unity which they 
wanted to establish at all India level. 

Hence Hindu Malta Sabha was formed in April 1915 at 
Hardwar with head quarters at Dehradun. The name was changed to 
All India Hindu Malta Sabha in April 1921. Predominantly urban in 
character, the Sabha had much following in the leading cities of 
North India, particularly Allahabad, Cawnpur, Banaras, Lucknow and 
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Lahore. The Sabha laid emphasis on Hindu solidarity and need for 
social reform as also stood for amelioration of the condition of low 
castes. In its constitution framed in 1922 under the leadership of 
Madan Mohan Malviya, it gave its definition of a Hindu. According 
to it “The Hindu means any person male or female professing to be 
a Hindu or following any religion of Indian origin including 
Sanatanists, Arya Samajists, Jains, Sikhs, Buddhists and Brahmos 
etc.” There is no denying the fact that this definition of Hinduism 
came to be a point of conflict among various communities 
particularly Sikhs - who have all through resented it and have been 
preaching Hum Hindu Naliin. 

Recently wiser counsels seem to have prevailed upon the 
R.S.S. when it accepted that the Sikhs were separate and had their 
own identity. 

As to Hindu Maha Sabha's relations with the Congress, when it 
often negotiated with the top Muslim leadership to achieve its 
objective, the Hindu Communalists within and without the Congress 
opposed it . Some Hindu Maha Sabha members like Lala Lajpat Rai 
were not noly associated with the Congress but also often influenced 
its politics and decisions. In April 1926, he presided over Calcutta 
Hindu Conference and appealed to various Hindu groups to sink their 
differences and unite under the flag of Hindu Maha Sabha. 
However, he took care to emphasize that the Hindu Maha Sabha 
whs not intended to usurp the functions of the Congress. 

In 1916, when under the Lucknow Pact 'Congress and Muslim 
League' agreed that the Muslims should have constitutional 
sefeguards in the form of separate electorate, it was resented by the 
Hindu Maha Sabha and called it 'anti-Hindu.' However it does not 
mean that all Hindu Maha Sabha members were purely influenced 
by their self interests; a section of Hindu middle class in Punjab and 
U.P. were developing a sense of nationalist spirit and realized that 
British imperalism had to be fought jointly along with the Muslims. 
Lala Lajpat Rai offers a true example to radicalized communitarian 
perspective when swaraj was conceptualized as the ultimate object- 
-ive without giving up the communitarian politics on issues of 
immediate concern in civil society. It was well known that the Hindu 
Maha Sabha as an organization did not take any part in the Non- 
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Cooperation Movement but many of its leaders like Lala Lajpat Rai 
and Pt. Madan Mohan Malviya took active part in it and even 
pleaded for the constructive programme of Gandhian movement 
including Hindu-Muslim unity. On the other hand Bhai Parmanand 
and few others belonging to U.P. differed from the former on the 
question of Hindu Muslim unity as the later believed that the Muslims 
were foreigners. Hence the growing shift of Hindu Maha Sabha 
from the nationalist frame work of the Hindu Muslim unity to 'Hindu- 
Rashtra' obviously made it difficult for the Congress to go along with 
the Hindu Maha Sabha in Indian politics. 

Lala Lajpat Rai scorned the Hindu leaders of the Punjab who 
stood for co-operating the Simon Commission and looked for some 
benefits from the colonial rulers against the Muslim majority in the 
councils. 

The response of the Hindu Maha Sabha towards Civil 
Disobedience Movement was also varied . The divergent nature of 
attitude was largely influenced by the affiliations, ideology and 
provincial interests. Hindu Maha Sabha as an organisation decided 
not to participate in this movement but allowed its members to take 
part in it as individuals. This was going the way the Arya Samaj did. 
It also, as a body, always remained aloof from active politics but 
many of its members took active part in national movement in their 
individual capacity. Of course when Gandhi was arrested, Hindu 
Maha Sabha actively came forward to join the movement. But still 
their participation in the movement was only selective. They did not 
follow the Congress decision to boycott the Round Table 
Conference nor it prevented them to cooperate with the British 
Government in the legislatures. Communal award of Ramsay 
Macdonald was bitterly criticized by Hindu Maha Sabha, for it 
provided separate electorate to the scheduled castes. When Gandhi 
decided to start a fast unto death, it was supported by Hindu Maha 
Sabha because by making reservations for the scheduled castes 
Hindus felt they would be reduced to minority in most of the 
provinces. When depressed classes agreed to forego their separate 
electorate according to Poona Pact, Hindu Maha Sabha also ratified 
it. Though Hindu Maha Sabha disapproved the Act of 1935, it 
decided to contest elections in order to protect and uphold the Hindu 
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interests in the legislatures. Since it had hardly any base among the 
masses and was confined to the urban areas only, it faired poorly in 
the ensuing elections. Failure of the Hindu Maha Sabha in the 
elections convinced Congress that it was irrelevant. 

Hindu Maha Sabha became a completely sectarian Hindu body 
under Vinayak Damodar Savarkar who took the leadership in 1937 
after Hindu Maha Sabha's debacle in elections It was he who wrote 
a book 'Hindutava' and a new constitution adopted for Hindu Maha 
Sabha based on the concept of 'Hindu Rashtravad.' According to it 
“The aim of Hindu Maha Sabha is the maintenance and promotion of 
the Hindu race, Hindu culture and Hindu civilization and 
advancement and glory of Hindu Rashtra and with a view to securing 
them to attain Purna Swarajya.” No wonder Congress Working 
Committee declared Hindu Maha Sabha and Muslim League as 
'communal organisations,' and declared that members of these two 
bodies were not to be admitted to Congress fold. 

On the outbreak of Second World War, Congress emphatically 
declared that it would not allow the country being made a party to 
the war unless it was treated as an independent nation whose policy 
would be guided in accordance with the wishes of the people. On the 
other hand Jinnah and his League decided to cooperate the 
Government in the war in order to extract some concessions 
particularly that League be considered as the only organization that 
can speak on behalf of the Muslims. The Hindu Maha Sabha's policy 
towards Britain was also that of 'responsive cooperation' and wanted 
to be recognized as the sole representative body of the Hindus. 
Hindu Maha Sabha reacted to Gandhi's Individual Satyagraha by 
calling it an 'election stunt'. It also decided to oppose Quit India 
Movement, which V.D. Savarkar described as an attempt to split 
India. Of course when Gandhi was arrested Savarkar called Gandhi's 
Movement a patriotic one. 

Hindu Maha Sabha opposed Muslim League's demand for 
Pakistan. It feared Congress might accept the vivisection of the 
country in order to placate the Muslims. 

In the wake of Quit India Movement when majority of the 
Congress leaders were in jail Hindu Maha Sabha came out to form 
coalition government in the provinces. It felt that by doing so Hindu 
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interests would be served in a better way. Now it was prepared to 
share power with the Muslim League. 

Despite all efforts of the Hindu Maha Sabha to establish itself 
as the moving organization of the Hindus, it could not over take the 
Congress which remained the most popular organization. It was 
routed in 1946 elections whereas Congress came out with thumping 
majority. During the last phase, even the Government was convinced 
that the Hindu Maha Sabha was not the true representative body of 
the Hindus and ignored it in political negotiations which took place 
hereafter. The author has rightly brought out that during all this 
period Hindu Maha Sabha could not pose any threat to Muslim 
League or Congress. On the other hand Hindu Maha Sabha's 
constant criticism of the Congress policies in a way weakened the 
secular forces in ihe country and thereby made the task of the 
Muslim League easy Hindu Maha Sabha's cooperation with the 
Congress could have definitely strengthened the cause of national 
movement and possibly saved the country from vivisection. The 
volume under review is a welcome addition to the existing literature 
on the 'Hindutva' theme. However a brief study of the British 
attitude and policy towards the Hindu Maha Sabha could add a new 
dimension to it and made it all thb more interesting. 

Shiv Kumar Gupta 

Professor, 
Department of History. 

Punjabi University, 
Patiala. 
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Punjab And Awadh: Ideology, The Rural Power Structure And 
Imperial Rule, by Chhanda Chattopadhay, (The Asiatic Society, 
Calcutta, 1999), pp, xxxvi +324, price: Rs. 450/-. 

The British imperialism was a major phenomenon of our recent 
history not due to the fact that it influenced a wider geographical 
area of the globe but that its remifications are still being felt in the 
present societies of its area of influence. Hence, the attention it 
deserved from the scholars who are taking note of the regional 
variations and local details in order to reach at a broader 
understanding of both the imperialism and its consequences. The 
present work falls in the same category and the authoress focuses 
on the two geographical entities of the Punjab and the Awadh during 
a short period of the nineteenth century. 

The authoress studies the process by which British imperialist 
interest and the economic ideologies were slowly assimilated 
themselves with the local power structure in these two newly 
annexed provinces of the Punjab and the Awadh. The land policy is 
a crucial determinant of social and political stability in the dominating 
agrarian societies. She concludes that the process of assimilation 
was guided by the over-all British agrarian policy orientation to 
harness the development of Indian agriculture to Manchester 
growing needs for raw-materials and markets, and to create a 
political environment congenial to the undisturbed pursuit of such 
objects. 

The evolution of this policy began in 1793 when physiocratic 
ideologies had given rise to the Bengal system which excepted large 
landholders to act as capitalist enterpreneurs on the Scottish model. 
By 1812 Captain Lead had worked out the outlines of an alternative 
system of elimination of intermediates between the sovereign and 
the cultivator. But the experiences of 1857 forces the British 
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administration to reverse the process and again to create a class of 
people in the agrarian society on whose shoulders they could stay on. 

The post-Mutiny period had made it clear to the British that 
agrarian policies dictated by political or ideological considerations 
had little chance of success unless they took into account the forces 
arising out of the agrarian structure. And that agrarian policies must 
always play second fiddle to the traditional rhythm of agrarian 
societies. Structure of land relations is a product of interactions of 
many factors social, ecological, demographic and historical. Imperial 
policies were totally ineffectural in bringing about any permanent or 
far reaching changes in it . All that the rulers could do was to make 
use of the existing power structure to help the smooth functioning of 
the work of surplus extraction from the countryside to facilitate the 
work of primary accumulation at home. 

The authoress has made wide use of the primary sources. Dr. 
Chhanda deserves credit for some of her findings mentioned here to 
fore, but it is difficult to agree that the British imperialism had no 
deep-root impact on the societies it controlled. Some other studies by 
Imran Ali, Neeladri Bhattacharya and by the reviewer had shown 
that their policies brought total transformation in the social set-up 
which not only ultimately lead to the partition but its remifications are 
still being felt in the contemporary society. The Book will be highly 
useful for the readers who are keen to have objective knowledge of 
the regional history. 


Navtej Singh 

Reader, 

Department of Punjab Historical Studies, 
Punjabi University, Patiala. 
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Ecology, Sikh Legacy and the Raj : Punjab , by Chhanda 
Chattopadhay, (Minerva Associates, Calcutta, 1997). Price : Rs. 
120 /-. 

The monograph under review examines the impact of Sikh 
militancy tradition on the land system of the Punjab. The author has 
come out with the thesis that the Sikh militancy against the Mughal 
state necessitated an uninterrupted supply of cash for gearing up its 
militancy machine. This compelled the Sikh state to extract the 
maximum from the cultivator . This practice was subsequently 
followed by the British. 

In the first chapter, "Ecological Diversities and Tenurial 
Particularism: The Punjab Priorities", the author brings out how 
'Punjab, the land watered by five rivers commanded the water 
resources of Indus and the five rivers draining into it. But it was less 
fortunate so far as the monsoon cycle was concerned. While rains 
are rare, the water table was very low , making well irrigation very 
expensive. This situation necessitated for supplementing the sparse 
rainfall. Hence the investment of a considerable amount of capital in 
irrigation came to be crucial feature of agrarian economy in the 
region. Whatever be the identity of the ruling class-the Mughals, the 
Sikhs, the British, it became imperative upon it to explore the 
resources for investment in some irrigation schemes. Hence heavy 
demand on the part of the state as land revenue. 

In the second chapter "The Sikh Legacy", the author explains 
how the rise of militancy among the Sikhs was necessitated because 
of the predominant Jat entry into the Sikh fold. From 1699 onwards 
this Jat influence on the- Sikh commonwealth became even more 
pronounced with the adoption of 5 K's which was an institution 
peculiar to the Jats. In fact, this is the thesis propounded by the 
McLeod, who has attributed growth of the militancy among the Sikhs 
to the impact of the Jat culture-a thesis which has been refuted by 
professor J.S.Grewal in his recent work 'Contesting Interpretations 
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of the Sikh Tradition.' According to him, "the Jats were not the only 
people in the Punjab to have a martial tradition. They could not have 
forced Guru Hargobind to adopt militancy. The Guru wore two 
swords, 'Miri' and 'Piri' of his own. Above all, militancy was not 'a 
deviation from Guru Nanak's thought. It was in full accord with the 
ideology inherited from Guru Nanak by his successors. The Jats did 
make a great contribution to Sikh history but only after the Guru had 
taken the decision to meet force with force(p-l 21 ). McLeod's 
hypothesis undertaken by the author that 'the Khalsa adopted 5 K's 
under the influence of Jat cultural pattern is no more than a 
conjecture. ' The Sikh movement needed no goading from the Jats 
for its militarization (p-174). 

According to the author, during the Sikh rule the intense derive 
was launched for increasing supply of revenue for fjj$ncing its 
military programmes. The increasing Sikh operatior%required 
unlimited finance. They hoped to derive it from indiscriminate 
taxation of the high and low. Of course, the Sikh state intended to 
collect the maximum amount that was possible without an adverse 
impact on the cultivator. This "rigorous" and "ruthless" collection 
reduced the Punjab peasant to a hand to mouth existence. But a deep 
analysis of Ranjit Singh's agrarian system gives a different picture. 
Dr. Bhagat Singh, in his "Sikh Polity", brings out how Ranjit Singh 
"had a genuinely sympathetic interest in the welfare of the cultivators 
and was prepared to do the maximum for them-. "(276). Moreover "in 
order to suit the convenience of the ryot , the Maharaja at times 
remitted, reduced or postponed the collection of revenue." (p-272). 
According to Dr. Bhagat Singh "state's share of gross produce was 
not rigidly fixed at any uniform rate but rather changed with the 
quality of the soil and other facilities available. "(p. 269). 

A little more careful in editing, the author could have omitted 
some basic mistakes in the text of this chapter viz. suffix 'Singh' 
added with the name of Guru Arjun(p-I7) and her observation at 
page 18 "Though Nanak and the ten Sikh Gurus who succeeded him 
were all Khatris"(should have mentioned nine Sikh Gurus). 

Developing the same thesis in her chapter 'The Imperatives of a 
high cash revenue and British attitudes towards Punjab's Tenures', 
the autor says in the very outset "the introduction of the British rule 
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in the Punjab in 1849 did not bring about a sharp difference in the 
pattern of land relations in the region. Geopolitical and ecological 
factors continued to influence British policy in the same manner as it 
had done under the Sikhs.” But, I think a study of a comparative 
analysis of the two systems made by Fauja Singh in his 'State and 
Society under Ranjit Singh' could be fruitful. According to him "the 
Sikh system had several compensations which were lacking in the 
British system. Under Ranjit Singh the vast bulk of cultivators had 
the option to pay the land revenue in kind or cash. Contrary to it 
under the British the land revenue was assessed and collected in 
cash only. With the result that in the event of a fall in prices the 
revenue payer was in real trouble". Moreover under the British 
"what was assessed was rigidly realized and being no remission, no 
reduction and no exemption even in times of failure of crops or 
scarcities or famine or depression." (pp. 191-192) 

When the Punjab came under the Board of Administration, a 
controversy arose whether to retain the institution of Jagirdars or to 
abolish it . Ranjit Singh had clipped their wings considerably. But he 
could not quite do away with this. Henry Lawrence wanted to retain 
it whereas his brother John Lawrence wanted to abolish it. Jagirdari 
had to go because the financial resources at the disposal of the 
government were inadequate for supporting two sets of the ruling 
class-the European officials and the chiefs. But political expediency 
got the better of economic considerations and the pacification of the 
country after the revolt of 1 857 was accompanied by an attempt to 
rehabilitate the aristocracy. " The British considered their empire in 
India as profit making concern. This profit could only be guaranteed 
by a buoyant agriculture and only men of substance who could 
mobilize resources and invest them in agricultural production in 
India. However this aristocratic wave of the post-mutiny period 
could not bring too much of a break in the Punjab tradition. Another 
attempt to break the Punjab tradition was made by Prinsep when he 
was out to revise the record of rights at the revision of the 
settlement of 1863. If this proposal had been made effective the 
Punjab cultivator would have become exposed to the rack-renting of 
the legal owners of the plots. All enthusiasm for the improvement of 
the cultivation on their part would have been lost. British government 
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was not to allow it . The purpose of the Tenancy Act of 1868 was to 
minimise the effects of the assault on the existing small peasant 
tenures from the revisions in the record of rights. Lawrence had built 
up the Punjab system with great care and any tempering with this 
system not only threatened to jeopardize the revenues of the 
province but it might also shake the military foundations of the Raj. 
The decision might send wrong signals to the peasants in uniform and 
1857 might be repeated on a much more disastrous scale. Lawrence, 
therefore, left nothing to chance and stemmed the opposition to the 
existing system by prompt legislation in 1868. Therefore there was 
no looking back and Punjab as the corner stone of the military as 
well as the revenue foundations of the supreme government received 
careful attention once again in 1887 when troubles were about to 
surface. 

Based on the rare sources collected from the Punjab Civil 
Secretariat Archives, Lahore, as also some equally rare private 
papers consulted at the Cambridge South Asian Archives, this study 
to understand the various factors responsible for the emergence of 
the particular set of relationships revolving around the possession and 
cultivation of land-environmental, political and economic, is a 
welcome addition to the existing studies on the theme. 

Shiv Kumar Gupta 

Professor, 
Department of History, 
Punjabi University, Patiala (Pb.) 
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Starvation and Colonialism : A Study of Famines in the Nineteenth 
Century British Punjab 1858-1901, by Navtej Singh. National 
Book Organisation, New Delhi, Pages XIII+254, Price : Rs. 350/- 

Starvation during famines has been traditionally associated with 
non-availability of food. Drought leads to a decline in food production 
that makes malnourishment of many and starvation by some 
inevitable. This belief was challenged and successfuly demolished by 
Amartya Sen in his seminal work "Poverty and famines." Sen 
established beyond doubt that starvation is a function of entitlement 
to food and not food availability as such. Some of the worst famines 
in the world occurred when there was no significant decline in food 
supply. What matters is the ability of the people to command food 
through legal means. It is common man's access to food that 
determines his survival. And this access is derermined by socio- 
political arrangements in society at a particular juncture. 

The Bengal famine of 1943 resulted in about three million 
deaths. There was no steep decline in food supply in 1943. The food 
supply during this harrowing year was about 5 per cent lower than 
the average of the preceding five years. It was in fact 13 per cent 
higher than Hit 1941 and there was no famine and no starvation death 
in 1941. The famished and the destitute who had trudged to Calcutta 
from the rural hinterland in search of food dropped dead on the 
pavements in front of shops full of food stocks. 

Similar is the conclusion of Prof. Sen about the famine in three 
other countries - Ethiopia, Sabel and Bangladesh. His path-breaking 
study has led to a paradigm shift in understanding the relationship 
between famine and starvation. 

Navtej Singh's study on famines in Colonial Punjab is largely 
within Prof. Sen’s framework. After the British established their 
control over Punjab in 1849, the province saw a series of devastating 
famines. Natural calamity in the form of failure of monsoon alone did 
not explain the people's sufferings. It was the policies of the colonial 
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administration which caused havoc. British rule projected Punjab as 
"the food basket State" and "the most prosperous and economically 
well-off province of India." Yet Punjab experienced a series of 
calamitous famines. 

Navtej Singh's study covers the period from 1858 when the 
East India Company handed over the reins of power to the Crown to 
the year 1901 when the Land Alienation Act was passed which 
introduced radical changes in the agrarian structure of the state. 
During this period of a little over four decades Punjab had as many 
as severe famines. 

The study under review reveals tellingly that with every famine 
the areas under distress increased. The entire Punjab came under 
famine fury by the end of the 19th century. The consolidation of 
British rule in Punjab was in direct proportion to the spreading of the 
Favages of famines. The phenomenon of famine was linked more 
intimately with the nature of the colonial administration than with the 
elements of nature as such. 

Certain policies of the colonial administration brought about far- 
reaching changes in the agrarian structure which changed the very 
rhythm of rural life, putting peasantry to a great disadvantage. The 
introduction of the system of cash payment for land revenue in 
place of the traditional system of payment in kind was the most 
important innovation. The earlier system of payment in kind 
compensated a farmer in case of fluctuation in the price of his 
produce. But the new system provided him no such leverage. 

For instance, wheat prices declined by half in 1851 and 1852 as 
compared to the average price of five years before the annexation 
of Punjab by the British; there was a loud protest by the peasantry 
all over the state on the question of over-assessment of land 
revenue but this failed to move the rulers. All kinds of coercive 
measures were adopted to collect land revenue. Rather, there was a 
steady increase in the land revenue demand over the years. 

The increasing land revenue coupled with fixed dates of 
payment led to the impoverishment of the peasantry, compelling 
many to approach the village money-lender for cash. This 
encouraged usury for which the British Punjab was notorious. At 
the time of harvesting money - lenders lifted the produce of the 
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farmers at cheaper rates to realise their loans. 

This put the peasantry to a dual disadvantage. Even a slight 
damage to the crops in the event of less than plentiful rainfall landed 
a cultivator in great difficulty. He could neither pay the land revenue 
nor the instalment of debt to the money-lender even after disposing 
of all his produce. This left him with no alternative but to starve 
though there was plenty of foodgrain in the market. 

Promotion of commercial crops by the colonial administration 
brought little benefit to most of the cultivators. The money-lender 
mopped of much of the benefit. Barring a small number of big land- 
owners, the peasantry came under the clutches of usurers who 
started buying the land of those who were not in a position to pay off 
their debts. The land became a commodity within the easy reach of 
usurious vultures. This led to growing alienation of land from the 
cultivators. 

This traumatic development in the agrarian world of Punjab led 
to the emergence of the Unionist Party as the champion of the 
landed class and the passage of the Land Alienation Act in 1901 
which barred non-farmers from owning land. This brought much 
needed relief to the debt-ridden cultivators. 

Subsequent enactments further loosened the grip of money- 
lenders over the cultivators. In the process the Congress Party got 
identified with the usurious Mahajans and its attempt to paint the 
Unionist Party as a collaborator of the colonial rulers cut no ice with 
the peasantry, which remained under its complete sway cutting 
across castes and communities till the early forties. 

The policy of the colonial government to export raw material to 
England and flood the Indian market with machine-made goods from 
Britain played havoc with traditional industry and craft. A large 
number of artisans lost their livelihood swelling the ranks of paupers 
who suffered the most during famines. This further contributed to the 
spectre of starvation during famines. 

As correctly pointed out by the author, the response of the 
British administration to the famine was very much conditioned by 
the classical theory of thinkers like Adam Smith, Malthus and 
Edmund Burke. The classical approach stressed the development of 
nations by strong and self-reliant individuals and frowned upon any 
measure to provide relief to the poor and the destitute. The emphasis 
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was on the free play of market forces and state intervention was 
supposed to disturb the equilibrium. 

The fear of political unrest in society did not permit the colonial 
rulers to depend entirely on the theory of laissez faire and relief 
measures had to be taken to provide succour to the distressed during 
famines. But these measures were always half-hearted and meagre. 
Taqavi loans given to cultivators during famines were always paltry. 
But for the relief organised by some social organisations like the 
Arya Samaj. Singh Sabha and some Chirstian bodies, devastation 
during famines would have been more severe. 

Colonel R. Smith deputed to enquire into causes, hit the nail on 
the head when he defined these famines in his report as famines of 
work than of food. When work can be had and paid for, food was 
always forthcoming. Thus there was no shortage of food even 
during the worst famines but many had no access to it. 

As a consequence, the weakest in the social set up suffered the 
most-the menials, artisans, weavers and labourers. The next to 
suffer were agriculturists who lost both their crops and the 
cattle. The traders, money-lenders, hoarders and black marketers 
were the beneficiaries of human misery. 

If we have a responsive government, vigilant media, developed 
means of transport and communications and a somewhat vocal 
public opinion on important issues, starvation deaths can be ruled out 
in any part of the country, howsoever severe may be the intensity of 
famines. All this was lacking in the colonial Punjab and this expand 
the havoc caused by famines. 

Certain policies followed by the colonial administration put food 
beyond the reach of a section of the population in time of scarcity. It 
is the socio-political arrangements fashioned by the colonial rulers, 
which disturbed the relationship, between food and man to the 
disadvantage of the poor, and the deprived which made famines 
really devastating. This is the moral of the story of famines in 
colonial Punjab told by Navtej Singh in a simple, matter-of-fact style. 
No flourishes, no rhetoric. 

D.R. Chaudhry 

Dayal Singh College, 
University of Delhi, Delhi. 
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Ikivcen Sadi Vich Si khan Layee Chunuutian (Challenges Before 
the Sikhs in 21st Century) ed. by Harchand Singh Bedi, Khalsa 
College, Amritsar, 2002, pp. 255, Price : Rs. 1807- 

In a plural society the credibility of the socio-political 
environment is a necessary pre-requisite for the reasonable living 
of its diverse components. Unfortunately this vital organ has been 
replaced by the narrow political considerations of capturing power. 
The resultant product is the emergence of the books like the one 
under consideration. 

The book concentrates around the one constituent of the body 
politic of the political entity called India and focuses on two issues. 
One, emergence and evolution of Sikhs in history; two, future of the 
Sikhs in the Indian environment. There are 18 articles by different 
scholars alongwith a detailed background to the issue by the editor of 
this book. Further, the work is product of the initiative taken by the 
authority of Khalsa College, Amritsar, being part of the celeberation 
of the Tricentenary of the Khalsa. 

Broadly speaking there are two set of arguments. One of 
religious discourse and the issues related to the Akal Takhat, Sikhism 
and Humanity. The other, round the Sikhs as historical product 
alongwith the problems associated with their existence. Among the 
first set of opinions are Gurbhagat Singh, Harjinder Singh Dilgir, 
Harnam Singh Shaan, Santokh Singh Shahryar, Gurnam Singh. 
Amritpal Kaur, Inderjit Singh Vasu, Gian Singh etc. The other set 
includes Wazir Singh, Surjit Hans, Navtej Singh, Himat Singh Sodhi, 
Manjit Singh, Devinder Pal Singh, Paramjit Singh Sidhu, Kanwalpreet 
Kaur, Narinder Singh Kapoor and Avtar Singh. 

The first set takes the issues of the supermacy of Akal Takhat, 
Humanitarian basis of Sikhism and its uniqueness, Sikh paintings and 
Gurmat sangeet, need to understand gurubani for spiritual and 
practical necessities, scientific basis of Sikh religion and Punjabi 
Language and journalism. 
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Further, they are of the view that in order to understand the 
development of Sikh religion and the Sikhs a critical evaluation of 
these institutions is the demand of the time. It would further provide 
impetus to the well being of the Sikhs in future. 

The second set focuses on historicity and existence of the 
Sikhs. They trace circumstances of origin and evolution of the Sikhs. 
The problems associated with their existence as a separate identity 
alongwith the possible way out of the present confusion. Majority of 
these agree that the leadership of the Sikhs have become irrelevant 
in dealing with the challenges of the present and future. They think 
that the issues are more political than religious and these are not 
likely to be resolved by the contradictory nature of the Indian 
democratic set up. 

In a way the real contribution of this work lies in not only 
generating debate on pluralism but a timely warning both to the Sikhs 
and the environment to eliminate hurdles in the development of multi- 
culturism. Otherwise both humanity and democracy would be victims 
at the hands of the vicious political mathematicians. 


Navtej Singh 

Reader, 

Department of Punjab Historical Studies, 
Punjabi University, Patiala. 







